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“The Sweetest Handler The 
Game Has Ever Known” 
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Approved for all games 
and tournament play by 
the National Federation 
of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


THE NEW WILSON INDESTRUCTO “LAST BILT”’ BASKETBALL 


@ Here’s the ball that’s in the news spotlight, the talk of coaches and players 
everywhere. Radically new in construction, it makes possible greater speed 
and accuracy in handling and, all coaches agree, that handling is the secret 
of ““winning”’ basketball. 


This sensational ball is built on a spherical form to assure perfect roundness 
and is built as a unit with bladder and cover bound inseparably together to 
insure perfect balance and freedom from chafing. The even pebbled grained 
surface of fine textured leather gives sure finger feel. There are no seams, no 
spot wearing to cause wobbly flight or deflect the bounce of this true round, 
true balance ball of sustained firmness. Put this great scorer on your team. 
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“It Just Can't Take An ‘Off play” 


Bounce’”’ 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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pOST ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD) 


OINTERS FROM 


OACH HAZLETON 
THE BACK STROKE 


THE BACK STROKE 


The swimmer lies on his back and glides through water by 
alternating an over-arm stroke with a flutter kick similar to 
the regular flutter kick performed on the stomach. The head is 
held slightly forward and the body just barely bent from the 
hips. Knees and ankles are relaxed and toes are pointed in. 


For the pull the arm pivots from the shoulder and sweeps 
downward in an arc to hip, with hand submerged no more than 
ten inches at the deepest point. While a straight arm pull gen- 
erates more power than a bent arm pull, the arm is not natur- 
ally a rigid lever and swimmers may impair their flexibility 
and quickness. Individual experience will teach the degree of 
arm bend. Upon completing the pull, recovery is started by 
turning the palm from an inward to an outward position. The 
elbow moves forward as hand is lifted from water. When the 
elbow reaches its farthermost position, the forearm is straight- 
ened and the catch is made a little to the side, affording a rest 


S. C. HAZLETON 
Swimming Coach 
Dartmouth College 


period for the muscles worked during the pull. The right 
arm should be halfway through the pull as left arm leaves 
water, and as the right completes the pull, left arm should 
be little more than halfway through the recovery. Some 
favor a straight-arm recovery as it eliminates bending and 
unbending motion of arm. 


Much attention is demanded for the flutter kick. On the down 
beat toes should be extended down and out so as to provide 
the maximum bottom-of-the-foot surface for the beat against 
the water. 
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SHREDDED WHEAT FOR SPEED 


| ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS 
SHREDDED WHEAT | 
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Every athlete must have energy ... alertness... staying power . . . stamina! 


And that’s why coaches of every sport are using mighty keen strategy by 
recommending plenty of crisp, delicious Shredded Wheat for their boys 
in training. For it’s 100% whole wheat—nothing added, nothing taken 
away. Whole wheat supplies a first-rate balance of vitamins, mineral salts, 
carbohydrates and proteins that all athletes require to keep in top-notch 
condition. 


Tell your team to start the morning off with a couple of those crunchy 
Shredded Wheat biscuits topped off with fresh or canned fruits. It’s one 
treat they Il enjoy! 


of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
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Product of ~NNATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous 
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_ On the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. | 

If you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall | 

_ Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, _ 
Edueational Dept., 449 West Street, New York City. 
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Dicveeas Supple Leather Footwear i is Important 


Brilliance..color..skill..speed..stamina..the 
flashing interplay of strategy and power woven 
about a moving mass of individual players pool- 
ing their strength in one clean, sharp drive for 
victory. That is the kaleidoscope of sport. 


And wherever you watch the kaleidoscope of ' 
championship Football, Field Events, Baseball, 
Hockey, Basketball, and Track, you will see 
genuine Kangaroo leather. It is 17% stronger, 
weight for weight, than any other leather. It en- 
ables an athlete to have secure protection for his 
feet during quick starts and sudden wrenches, 
and at the same time to have light footwear for 
subtle footwork, for split-second feints, and for 
Speed. The big league baseball teams, the ’varsity 
football teams, the milers and sprinters who race 
against the records—these are the athletes who 
wear Kangaroo. 

Don’t handicap your varsities with inferior 
footwear. Give them the best to help them win. 
Shoes of genuine Kangaroo. 


KANGAROO-TANNED 
AMERICA 
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There is no substitute for quality, and though veneer and polish, frills and 
furbelows may create an impression of excellence nothing can replace the 
good old honesty of materials and construction that spells dependability. 


Consider this when you choose your squads’ equipment, consider too 
that those uniforms must stand up and keep their smart appearance and 
comfort during a long season of perspiration, tugging, straining, and fall- 
ing, and then remember that Great Western clothing has built its enviable 
reputation among college, school, and pro teams from coast to coast for 
its ability to take it under the stress of hard play. 


GW BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 
WILL GIVE YOUR TEAM AN ADVANTAGE 


When you inspect Great Western Uniforms take Coe 
note of their sturdiness and workmanship. Look ey 
at the straight double seams where every stitch is 
a bond uniting two pieces of fabric, turn the gar- 
ment inside out—look at the smooth finishing of, 
edges. Study the construction of the knit cloth, 
feel its firmness Check the patterns and see how 
they conform to body lines in full size without 
skimping. Watch for all of these little details that 
combined makes for quality you can depend on. 


HEADLINERS, FOR FALL 


If you have not yet received a 
copy of the GW fall catalog list- 
ing complete GW basketball 
equipment, write for yours today. 


GREAT WESTERN 


ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 
3601 W.ARTHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
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IN THE MAILBAG 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The article, “We Don’t Boo—Do 
You?,” by Kenneth Cook of Conners- 
ville, Ind., High School in the October 
Scholastic Coach interested me deeply. 
I read it twice and feel that Mr. Cook 
‘should be complimented for a con- 
structive piece of work. The article 
toucnes on a subject which has re- 
ceived considerable thought on my 
part and in which I am vitally inter- 
ested. I refer to spectator conduct at 
athletic contests. 


I will not venture an opinion here as 
to whether or not we are in need of a 
change in that conduct. However, I am 
firmly convinced that if we ever do 
face a necessity for a change, it is go- 
ing to be made possible only through 
the education of the present adol- 
escents. This is the prime reason for 
my interest in the Connersville article. 


For a number of years there has 
been growing in this section a very 
forceful program of sportsmanship 
education. It has attained tremendous 
popularity considering its setting. I re- 
fer to the annual small high school 
basketball tournament of Massachu- 
setts held at the state college in March. 


This tournament, based on sports- 
manship rather than championship, 
gives the boy of the small high school 
(enrollment under 500) an opportu- 
nity to participate in a tournament 
against players in his own class. Even 
the press, that hungry glutton of cham- 
pionships, does not attempt to attach 
any idea of superiority on the part of 
the winner. 


The management of this affair rests 
in the hands of six headmasters of 
small high schools. The contestants are 
selected with the idea of evenly match- 
ing play, geographical representation 


out consideration of schedules or past 
records. One new school is added each 
year. 


Two games are played each night 
for five consecutive evenings, for which 


a student is charged ten cents, adults © 


twenty-five cents and reserved seats, 
forty cents. All expenses of the com- 
peting schools are defrayed by the 
tournament committee. 


It should be made clear that the 
Massachusetts State College is in no 
way officially connected with this a 
nual tournament. Professor Harold M. 
Gore of the college, who originally 
conceived the idea of a small tourna- 
ment to promote sportsmanship, is still 
acting in an advisory capacity to the 
committee, and Lawrence E. Briggs of 
the faculty is tournament manager, but 
all policies, precedents and adminis- 
trative matters rest with the six head- 
masters. 


HIRAM F. BatTTEY, 
Principal, Deerfield High School, 


South Deerfield, Mass. 


in the four western counties and with- . 
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Hot Stove Leaguers Take to Guessing Game. 
Hoopsters Play Hob With Three-Second Rule 


ORE FASCINATING to bas- 
M ketball men this season 
than “The Big Apple” is a 
guessing game born of basketball’s 
latest rule change, the elimination 
of the center jump after field goals. 
The idea is to make up game situa- 
tions where the offensive or defen- 
sive strategy is definitely affected by 
the new rule. 

Take the long pop shot for exam- 
ple. Usually the shooter has two al- 
ternatives. He can follow up imme- 
diately for a rebound or hold his 
ground as safety man while his team- 
mates do the job. Let us suppose that 
he attempts to drive in for the re- 

&¥ bound. Heretofore if the guard was 
well coached, he would bar the path 
to the basket momentarily and then 
follow up the shot himself. But how 
does this strategy work out under the 
new rules? 

The guard can now afford to gam- 
ble. Instead of impeding the progress 
of the shooter, the defensive man 
may actually encourage him to fol- 
low up the shot. As the shooter drives 
forward, the guard steps around him 
and breaks for the basket, taking a 
chance on one of his teammates re- 
covering the ball. Even if the orig- 
inal shot is successful, the guard has 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. One of his teammates can grab 
the ball, step out of bounds and fling 
the ball to him deep in offensive ter- 
ritory. The shooter who has followed 
up is left under the basket with noth- 
ing to do. 

In the second situation an offensive 
player is dribbling down the sideline 
under full steam and lets go at the 
basket without slackening his speed. 
The momentum from the dribble and 
shot will often send him hurtling 
over the end line and on to the floor. 
Let us suppose he makes the shot. 
While the shooter is still lying on the 
floor, the team just scored upon 
rushes the ball up the court and with 


3 


O THOSE coaches who yearn for 
the days when the three-second 
rule was only a gleam in the rules 
makers’ eye, we especially recom- 
mend the new film, “Basketball.” 
After the three-second rule drove 
the stationary pivot from under the 
basket, most coaches were forced to 
shift their pivot men to a position 
outside the free-throw lane or dis- 
card the pivot system entirely. As a 
result we have been seeing very lit- 
tle offensive basketball in the free- . 
throw lane. 

So you can imagine our amaze- 
ment the other afternoon when for 
two reels lasting eighty minutes we 
watched two teams move in and out 
of the lane, set up plays and shoot as 
if the lane were a free parking area 
instead of verboten territory. At first 


BASKETBALL IN THE ‘90's: Third down and five yards to go to the peach basket. A scene from 
an exhibition game in Madison Square Garden last winter by New York City Y.M.C.A. men. 


a one man advantage over their op- 
ponents have better than an even 
chance of scoring. 

The only recourse left open to the 
fallen hero after getting to his feet 
is not to limp futilely after the play, 
but to lay back under the basket and 
wait. If his four teammates can out- 
maneuver the offense and gain pos- 
session of the ball or even if the of- 
fense scores, the “sleeper’’ under the 
basket is in an ideal position for the 
pass-out. Of course the offense can 
keep a man back to cover the “‘sleep- 
er’ but this would make the odds un- 
der the basket four against four with 
no advantage to the offense. 

In the past, the offense would con- 
centrate on scoring, since play auto- 
matically stopped after a goal. 


we thought the boys were abusing 
their three-second privileges, and 
every time a player moved into the 
lane we started counting, “‘one-thou- 
sand-and-one, one-thousand-and- 
two, etc.’ But never could we catch 
‘em in there for more than three sec- 
onds. 

Of course the players—all mem- 
bers of the famous Phillips “66” Oil- 
ers of Oklahoma—had something (!) 
to do with it. With such players on 
the team as Chuck Hyatt, Joe For- 
tenberry, Jay Wallenstrom, Jack 
Ragland, and six others of similar 
caliber, you are sure to see some- 
thing good. At one point we saw For- 
tenberry lift his 6 ft. 9 in. off the 
ground and spear a shot that was 
falling through the hoop! 
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COACHES 


ERE is another Seal-O-San triumph .. . the first basketball 

A series of articles on coaches. contains 25 authes 
Modern Basketball Technique on close, defense, fundamentals, end tounamen 


the country’s leading coaches Now, just a word about Seal-O-San because without Seal-O-San, 
this worth-while book could not have been presented. The uni- 

versal acclaim given Seal-O-San by more than 4000 coaches— 

in large and small schools—proves that Seal-O-San outscores 

every other gymnasium floor finish. Coaches find that the 100% 

non-slippery finish helps chalk up more victories—that the rugged, 

elastic seal withstands the punishment of every gymnasium activity. 


We want you to send for your free copy of the Coaches Digest. And 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY of course, we want you to use Seal-O-San on your gymnasium floor. 
You'll find both a big help in turning out winning basketball. 


he HUNTINGTON ==> LABORATORIES /nc 


DENVER HUNTINGTON.INDIANA roronro 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana. 


Please send me my free copy of the Seal-O-San Coaches 
Basketball Digest. 


Coach 


School 


City State 

( Our gym floor is finished with Seal-O-San 

© We are planning to refinish our gym floor 

©) I would like more information about Seal-O-San 
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After a field goal the defensive man wildly flags the ball-handler (out of bounds), but the latter steps back calmly and passes to the side. 


BASKETBALL WITHOUT THE CENTER JUMP 


As a member of the 1936 United States 
Olympic and Universal Pictures basketball 
teams and as a radio reporter covering last 
season's Pacific Coast Conference games, Sam 
Balter has had an unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve the effects of the elimination of the 
center jump on the game. While this rule was 
just put into the code this year, the Coast 
teams abandoned the jump at center after the 
1934-35 season. 


HEN the rules makers drew 

the teeth out of the center 

jump, the ensuing flutter in 
coaching circles over the possibility 
of changes in offense and defense 
found Pacific Coast coaches unruf- 
fled. For basketball teams on the 
western larboard have been playing 
the game sans the jump at center 
since 1935-36. 

Three seasons ago on the Coast 
there was an epidemic of pile-ups 
around the center jump. Play was ex- 
ceedingly rough around the center 
circle and injuries were quite numer- 
ous. This is what really prompted 
coaches Sam Barry of U.S.C. and 
“Caddy” Works of U.C.L.A., to take 
up the cudgels for the elimination of 
the jump, plus the feeling of hoth 
that it would make for more actual 
playing time. A third factor in- 
volved, and perhaps the one most 
usually presented as the reason for 
the change in the rule, was the gen- 
eral conviction that an abnormally 
tall cemter gave his team an unjust 
advantage in controlling the tap. 

Perhaps all this is treading on fa- 


By Sam Balter 


miliar ground. What is more impor- 
tant is the effect of the rule on actual 
playing tactics. First, and most im- 
portant, the team that scores cannot 
relax after the basket; there is an 
immediate danger of a long, leading 
pass by an opponent to a fast break- 
ing teammate. 

A long pass half the length of the 
floor to a “hanging” forward may re- 
sult in a 3-on-2 advantage over the de- 
fense. The University of California 


| 
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Diag. 1 


If X2 is sucked in on this play and no team- 
mate is in position to pick up 2, X2 should 
race back toward his defensive basket, waving 

his hands overhead to deflect the pass. 


goes this one better by occasionally 
playing a “sleeper” under the basket. 
It’s surprising how many baskets this 
team has made in the last three years 
on passes the full length of the court. 
A bit of clever faking by the forward 
out in front helps. (Diag. 1). 


All-court defense 


If the scoring team is trailing they 
are apt to desert the usual strategy of 
falling back into defensive territory 
to set up an organized defense. Since 
the ball has been put into play from 
the end-line, it now becomes more 
natural to defend immediately; the 
defense cannot afford to wait ten sec- 
onds for the ball to come across the 
center line, they will have to go after 
it right away. This is basketball in its 
most spectacular phase. 

Sam Barry has found the all-court 
man-to-man a definite defensive strat- 
agem at any stage of the game. After 
playing a waiting defense for ten min- 
utes, his team very often will suddenly 
come out after the ball even under 
their offensive basket. This maneuver 
makes the going still tougher for the 
team scored upon; for the back men 
can no longer bounce the ball leisurely 
up to the center line before facing the 
necessity of doing something. Coaches 
will have to develop a set of back- 
court plays to beat a rushing defense. 
The offensive team may be forced to 
set up screens in their own back-court. 

In general, basketball will again be 
played all over the court instead of in 
half of it. This should make for a more 
interesting game. Diag. 2. outlines a 
simple maneuver that Stanford em- 
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ployed after a basket when they found 
U. S. C.’s rushing tactics somewhat an- 
noying. 


Fast break is usual method 


These are more or less unusual types 
of offensive tactics by the team Scored- 
upon. The usual method of advancing 
the ball will be the fast break by a 
quick pass down the side to a front 
man. No set play is necessary here: if 
three men can get the ball into offen- 
sive territory fast enough to catch the 
opponents short-handed, any kind of 


ball-handling should result in a good 
shot. 


If you lean toward the spectacular 
you might be interested in what 
Charley Hyatt concocted as a member 
of the Universal Pictures team during 
the first season of the center jump’s 
elimination on the Coast. The fans 
were delighted with his idea of four- 
men interference for the ball-carrier. 
In Diags. 3 and 4 Hyatt played the role 
of left halfback. Spectators “go” for 
such type of plays and the one in 
Diag. 5 in which a man is shaken into 
the clear by a screen in the back court. 


By clocking the actual playing time 
of several Pacific Coast games, we 
found that the new method of putting 
the ball into play adds from seven to 
ten minutes more playing time, simply 
by removing the referee’s tedious walk 
from the goal to the center circle. 
When you add to this the frequent im- 
mediate challenge presented by the de- 
fense after a basket instead of the usual 
adjustment of alignments when the 
ball is thrown up at center, five to ten 
minutes more are added to what the 
writer would call “challenging” play; 
that is, the type of play in which of- 
fense or defense is doing something 
more than just getting set. 


Condition will play a greater part 
in determining the final score than 
ever before. The extra playing time 
plus the acceleration in tempo will 
place an additional burden on the wind. 
The lucky coach with a wealth of re- 
serves may divide his squad into two 
separate units, substituting during a 


game in approved hockey fashion—a 
full team at a time. 


Back-To -Ball Defense 


Occasionally a defensive player will find 
himself in a position where he is forced to 
turn his back to the ball in order to hang on 
to the man he is guarding. There is a definite 
defensive pattern to follow in such a situation. 
In the accompanying pictures the ball-handler 
has just finished dribbling to his right and is 
evidently attempting a give-and-go. He 
pushes a one-handed bounce pass to a team- 
mate (not in the picture) and shoves off to 
the left. His opponent has been playing him 
cautiously and is not fooled by the change of 
direction, even though he is forced to turn his 
back to the ball. By throwing up his right arm 
and extending the left arm, the defensive man 
makes a return pass to the offensive player dif- 
ficult. The right arm is in an excellent position 
to deflect a lob pass while the left arm will 
stand in the way of a direct pass thrown on a 
line. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Diag. 2 


This deep-court screen will pay dividends 
against a defensive man who presses too 
closely under his own basket. 


Diag. 3 


After the pass-out, | dribbles behind for- 
midable four-man interference (Indian style) 
as far down court as he can. 


As the dribbler and his bodyguards cross 
the center line, they spread and work a quick 
play before the defense sets too strongly. 


Diag.4 


Diag. 5 


A long pass out, an unexpected screen on 
the side and 3 shakes loose for a pass close 
to the center of the court. ' 
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Diag. 1 


THE FIGURE 8 


By William R. Wood 


William R. Wood, basketball coach at the 
‘University High School of the State University 
of lowa, conducts the "‘Coaches’' Corner” col- 
umn for Scholastic Coach. In various parts of 
the country, systems similar to the "Figure 8” 
he describes in this article are identified by 


such names as "The Cartwheel,” “The Spinning 
Wheel," "The Merry-Go-Round,” etc. 


only two types of offense; the 

passer either cuts inside of the 
receiver or he goes around him on the 
outside. Let us ignore the type of 
player who passes and then stands 
still. To consider all offenses as either 
fast breaks or slow breaks is merely 
to obscure more fundamental differ- 
ences. Since speed is a very relative 
factor, some so-called fast breaks are 
really quite slow. 


The offense that follows is a sim- 
plification of the famous “Figure 8” 
offense employed with such excellent 
results by Dr. H. C. Carlson’s Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh teams. It offers 
a simple continuity for high school 
players in which the basic features of 
the “going-behind-the-receiver” and 
the “‘going-in-front-of-the-receiver”’ 
patterns are worked together. While 
speed and footwork are essential, the 
stress here is placed upon sure ball- 
handling and the correct timing of 
breaks. 

In the diagrams the numbered cir- 
cles represent fixed positions from 
which the players operate. While the 
players move these positions remain 
constant. The path of the ball is 
shown by the broken line; the path 
of the player by the solid line. 


With the offensive team in a 3-2 for- 
mation (Diag. 1) 1 passes to 2 and 
breaks around his guard into position 
B, watching over his shoulder for a 
possible pass all the way in. If he is 
open, 2 has the option of returning the 
pass to him for a fast dribble and lay-in 
shot, or of keeping the continuity going 
by passing to 3, who, after 1 has gone 
in, fakes a cut for the basket and comes 
back towards I1’s original position for 
the pass, as shown in Diag. 2. 

After passing to 3, 2 breaks for the 
basket and position A. As soon as he 
enters the free-throw circle, 4 starts a 
quick swing-in fake toward the bas- 
ket and then comes out to position 2. 
At the same time 1 shuffles along the 
end line to position 4, watching the 
ball constantly in order to be ready for 
a follow-up in case the ball is passed in. 

In Diag. 3 the “merry-go-round” is 
kept in motion by 3 passing to 4 and 
breaking for the basket and position 
B. For the first time 5 springs into ac- 
tion by faking a swing-in to the basket 
and then pulling out to position 3 to 
wait for the pass from 4. 5 has taken 
the pass in Diag. 4 and 4 is on his way 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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THE UNIFIED ALL-COURT OFFENSE 


By E. R. Purdy 


E. R. Purdy's basketball team at Rutland, Vt., 


‘High School attacks from a unique system of 


offense based on s@veral series of closely in- 
tegrated plays that are applicable in all the 
more common game situations. 


ITH the elimination of the 
center jump this year an 
acute need may develop for 


a more rounded and systemized of- 
fense; one that can develop from any 
position of the court, particularly 
after rebounds and opponents’ 
scores. The swift changes from of- 
fense to defense may give the tight 
all-court man-to-man defense a new 
lease in life; and the offense must be 
prepared beforehand for such an 
emergency. 

The solution lies in the adaptation 
of a few fundamentally strong set 
plays that are all closely related and 
woven into a plan of attack that will 
function from any part of the court, 
and against any type of defense. This 
is a large order but it can be filled. 
While no system can be so conceived 
as to anticipate every possible situa- 
tion, the pattern of play can create 
uniform playing habits that will en- 
able the players to work in unison in 
most emergencies. 

To the coach who has already 
overburdened his team with too 
many plays it is obvious that the ad- 
dition of more plays to the repertoire 
is a step in the wrong direction. What 
is needed is simplification, not elabo- 
ration. 

The accompanying series of close- 
ly interwoven plays may be called a 
“system” as they meet the specifica- 
tions of a complete pattern of play. 
Each series is composed of four plays 
which are fundamentally the same 
but with variations in order that the 
basic play may be worked from a 
fast break, slow break, and out-of- 
bounds and jump ball set-ups. 

The first series of plays is based on 
the old “bucket” play, with three 
men in and two men out. The center 
stations himself on either side of the 
free-throw lane on the side opposite 
the guard who is handling the ball. 
His main purpose in life is to serve as 
a blocking post for either forward 
cutting or dribbling in for a shot, and 
then rebounding. But the center is 
close enough to the basket to be a 
real scoring threat. 


Set-up on slow break 


On a slow break set-up the forwards 
go deep into the corners and time their 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Presenting a series of closely interwoven plays 
that can function from any part of fhe court. 


breaks simultaneously to a point op- 
posite the foul line. One forward meets 
the pass thrown by a guard and the 
play develops accordingly. In handling 
the ball in the back-court the guard in 
possession should keep as close as pos- 
sible to the center of the court so that 
he can pass at any time to either of the 
forwards or the center. The two-hand- 
ed shoulder high bounce pass is rec- 
ommended for feeding. 

Note that on all plays the ball and 
the players move diagonally across 
the court. The receiver of a pass al- 
ways cuts in front of his guard and be- 
hind the man he passes to. By always 
meeting the ball, the receiver mini- 
mizes the chances of interception. 

In Diag. 1, 1 whips a pass to 3, who 
moves up for the ball. 4 moves out of 
the corner slowly, waits until 3 gath- 
ers in the pass and then cuts sharply in 
front and around 5, running X4 into 
the post. 3 shoots a pass to 4 and the 
latter dribbles in for a shot. If X5 
switches to cover 4 after the screen, 4 
hook passes to 5 who swings back to- 
ward the basket for a pass or rebound 
after screening X4. If 1 cannot or does 
not pass to 3, 2 should be alert and cut 
in to help out 1. 


The four series of plays on the oppo- 
site page follow a horizontal sequence. 
Although all of the plays were dia- 
grammed as they develop on the left 
side, they work equally as well from 
the right. The players numbered 1 and 
2 are usually the guards, 3 and 4 are 
forwards and 5 is the center. 


The foregoing is a description of the 
play as it develops from a slow break, 
but the pattern remains consistent in 
the other situations diagrammed in the 
series. 

For example, in the fast break play 
outlined in Diag. 2 although the play 
develops under the opposite basket the 
passing is almost the same as in Diag. 1. 
l recovers the rebound off the defen- 
sive basket, shoots a short pass over to 
3 coming in, who, in turn, whips the 
ball to 4. The latter dribbles rapidly 
down the court until stopped by a de- 
fensive man. If 5 is open, 4 can give 
him a scoring pass. 

Options are more numerous on fast 
break plays since one man cannot al- 
ways be depended upon to break into 
the open. Suppose 4 had been forced 
to do the rebounding. Most likely, in- 
stead of passing to 4 after receiving 
the pass-out from 1, 3 would have 
passed directly to 5. 

In Diag. 6, for instance, suppose the 
job of rebounding would have fallen 
to 5. Then he, instead of 1, would pass 
to 3, and the final pass of the play 


might go to 1 who switches assign- 
ments with 5. 

In the held ball play at center 
(Diag. 3), the tap can go to either 1 or 
3. On an out-of-bounds ball from the 
side-line, Diag. 4, 3 can take 4’s place 
as the man who cuts around 5 for the 
pass. 


V ariations 


In Series 2 (Diags. 5, 6, 7 amd 8) the 
plays are essentially the same as in Se- 
ries 1 up to the point where 4 cuts in 
front of the post. Let us assume that 4 
has over-run his mark or perhaps the 
path to the basket has been blocked. 
Instead of attempting to force his way 
through, he continues his dribble 
across the free-throw lane, pivots and 
sets up a play for 3 or e#her of the 
guards, 1 or 2, cutting down the center. 
This pivot can be set up anywhere out- 
side the 3-second zone. 

The third set of plays, or rather a 
further variation of the one funda- 
mental play, simply injects the feeding 
guard, 1, more prominently into the 
picture. After passing to 3, 1 cuts 
around him for a “hand-out” pass or 
for an indirect pass from 4. 1 may be 
driven into the corner by. fast switch- 
ing X3 after the “hand-out” pass, a 
switch that can be prevented if the ball 
is passed first to 4 before returning it 
to 1. This latter option should be used 
sparingly, especially on a held ball 
where possession is uncertain. Note 
the cleverly disguised double screen in 
Diag. 12. First, 5 screens X4 while 4 
cuts around for the pass from 3, out of 
bounds. 3 takes one or two steps in 
from the side-line and pulls up short. 
1 delays momentarily and breaks out- 
side 3 for the pass from 4, at the same 
time bumping his guard into 3. 


Direct pass possibilities 


The fourth and last group of plays, 
Series 4, illustrates the possibilities 
when 1 elects to pass directly to 5, the 
center. The latter should be careful to 
keep outside the circle or lane and 
come forward to meet the pass. 5 can 
pass to 3 cutting directly for the bas- 
ket; to 4 following his usual route; to 
2 breaking down the weak side; or, as 
a last resort, can pivot and dribble in 
for a lay-up shot or shoot directly off 
the pivot. This set of plays should be 
used mainly as a threat to keep the of- 
fense guessing or when 3 is so closely 
covered that 1 cannot get the first pass 
to him. 

While these plays are illustrated as 
they develop from the left side of the 
court, they work just as effectively on 
the right; in fact, when the plays are 
worked from the right the final step- 
shot with the right hand is much easier 
for most players. 
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PLAYS FOR ALL-COURT OFFENSE 


DELAYED FAST HELD OUT-OF- 
OFFENSE — BREAK BALL BOUNDS 


Diag.9 | Diag. 11 ‘ Diag.12 
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Defensive 
Footwork 


Left: Cross-over Step 


N THIS series of pictures a defen- 

sive player guarding a wide-awake 
opponent pays the price for his faulty 
foot action. The offensive player is 
aware of this defect in his guard’s 
armor and plans his play accordingly. 
Starting from the left sideline, the 
offensive man starts out toward the 
center at half speed, watching his 
guard closely out of the corner of his 
eye. 
Note how carefully he times his 
change of direction in the second, 
third, fourth and ‘fifth pictures. As 
the guard cross-steps, his opponent 
smartly counters with a cross-step of 
his own—past the guard and in to- 
ward the basket. The defensive play- 
er is left flat-footed with little or no 
chance of recovery in time to head 
off his man. 

Up to the time the offensive player 
definitely commits himself as to the 
direction of his break, the guard 
should employ the boxing step rather 
than the cross-over. 


Right: Boxing Step 


HEN the guard switches to the | 


boxing step or glide, he is much 
harder to fool by shifts or changes of 
direction. Again the offensive player 
attempts to lure him from the side- 
line to the center with the idea of 
“pulling a change,” but this time it 
is no go. 

The guard has turned his body 
around so that he now faces the offen- 
sive player squarely. As the latter 
goes left, the guard shuffles (rather 
than cross-steps) with him. With 
short; hopping strides he keeps 
abreast of his man. In the sixth pic- 
ture the offensive player is about to 
cross-step and go through. The guard 
merely pulls his left leg back, and 
continues with his boxing step. In 
the next picture he has actually 
picked up a full stride on his oppo- 
nent. 

The defensive man can employ 
the boxing step only up to a certain 
point. When longer distances are in- 
volved he may have to resort to the 
running stride. 
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By Donald L. Trythall 


Donald L. Trythall, coach at North Divi- 
sion High School in Milwaukee, Wis., pre- 
pares his back line of ball-handlers for emer- 
gencies where the defense is so tightly drawn 
that it is difficult to’ work the ball in to the 
front line. Advancing the ball is a specialized 
art to Trythall, and he trains his guards to do 
the job. 


can disrupt the entire system 

of attack by throttling the play 
of the ball-advancers. Against such 
a defense the feeders (back men) 
need something other than straight 
passes to shake off the defense and 
keep them guessing. Otherwise the 
defensive team may come up on the 
ball-handlers and hinder their pass- 
ing and pass-receiving. On a small 
court the defense can very often tie 
up the ball if the defense is not suf- 
ficiently varied. 

Occasionally the defense may drop 
back and give the back men of the 
offense plenty of room. They make it 
difficult for the back men to get a 
pass through safely to the front men 
and any attempt by the back men to 
pass and break to the basket is 
wasted effort, as the defensive pick- 
up is too simple. In this situation the 
ball-handlers should take their shots. 
If they start making them (and they 
should with all the time they have) 
the defense will think twice about 
falling back too far. 

But suppose the defense is aggres- 
sive and hard to fool by feints and 
changes of direction, what then? The 
accompanying diagrams show sev- 
eral maneuvers that can be used to 
work the ball through to the front 
men. First, note the somewhat un- 
usual set-up. From his position un- 
der the basket, the pivot man (5) can 
be used as a post, rebounder or as a 
target for a pass from 3 or 4. 

If either the back or the front men 
elect to cut or dribble down the 
center, 5 opens the floor for them by 
drawing his man into the corner. He 
can play around the corner and take 
passes from his teammates and feed 
them back in again, or he can drive 
up to the foul line for a temporary 
pivot play. 3 and 4 can run directly 
into their positions or go into the 
corner and circle out. 

In Diag. 1, X1 and X2 have drawn a 
tight net around 1 and 2. 1 suddenly 
drives down the middle of the floor as 
far into offensive territory as X1 will 
permit. He pivots, takes a pass from 2 
(either direct or bounce) and gives 
it right back to him as 2 follows his 
pass. 2 immediately shoots it over to 


\ AGGRESSIVE defense often 


PLAY OF THE OFFENSIVE GUARDS 


Suggestions on how to work the ball 
through a pressing, aggressive defense. 


Diag.1 


Diag. 2 


© 


Diag. 3 


© 
© 


Diag. 4 


3 on the left side of the floor. Diag. 2 
shows how the play develops from the 
other side of the floor. 

1 and 2 have many options on the 
play. After receiving the return pass, 
2 can continue his break and dribble 
in to the basket. Or he may stop short 
and cut back around the left side of 1 
(who is standing with back to the bas- 
ket). 1 can fake the pass to 2, pivot 
and dribble in himself (Diag. 3). When 
a back man has shaken loose and is 
breaking down the center, the three 
men down the court should fade to- 
ward the side-line to prevent a switch 
by their guards. If their man does 
leave them to cover the free teammate, 
then the front man should cut for the 
basket and the situation becomes 2- 
on-1l. 1 may also fake a pass to 2, slip 
3 or 4 the ball and swing around for a 


return pass deep in the front court. 

In Diag. 4 an over-ambitious guard, 
X1, attempts to outsmart the offense by 
playing the ball instead of the man. 
He winds up a sadder but wiser man. 
Dribbling down the side-line, 2 is cut 
off by his guard. 1 starts driving down 
the center at a tangent as he has done 
before, and X1 expects the same type 
of play. He overplays his hand by edg- 
ing over more to the center. 1 smartly 
changes direction, cuts behind X1 and 
receives a lob pass from 2. 

The two offensive back men should 
know each other’s style of play thor- 
oughly so that by a simple word or 
gesture they can tip off each other as 
to what they are planning next. A good 
pair of feeders in the back court 
loosens the defense and makes the of- 
fense click. 
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From the States 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches’ associgtions 
and state high school athletic associations. 
All associations are invited to participate. 


Practice teachers can coach 


NEWLY adopted amendment to 

the by-laws of the Athletic Assn. 
will now permit students who are tak- 
ing courses in education in a college or 
university to do practice teaching in a 
high school coaching department. The 
general rule states that only certified 
teachers are eligible to coach inter- 
scholastic athletic teams, .but the 
amendment will enable high schools in 
the vicinity of a college or university 
to press practice teachers into service. 
The new rule is adopted for a trial pe- 
riod of two years. 

Another amendment gives the state 
association authority to penalize a stu- 
dent for gross unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. The new rule reads, “Any stu- 
dent in any school belonging to this 
association may be barred from par- 
ticipating in athletic contests for vio- 
lation of the by-laws, or for gross vio- 
lation of the ethics of competition or 
the principles of good sportsmanship.” 

At the annual meeting of the 
Coaches’ Assn., held in connection with 
the Illinois high school conference, the 
following officers were elected for the 
new year: W. K. MacWherter, Arcola, 
president; Ken Elliott, LaFayette, 
vice-president; and Paul J. Houghton, 
Marion, secretary-treasurer. The pro- 
gram for the coaches included clinics 
in swimming and wrestling, and a 
showing of the sound picture, “Basket- 
ball.” 

The new molded type basketball has 
now been in use long enough to indi- 
cate a possibility that it may ultimate- 
ly replace the sewed type ball. The 
molded balls are more durable and ac- 
curate. One state, Alabama, has al- 
ready adopted the molded type ball 
for the state final tournaments. The 
Illinois association has approved the 
ball for use in any state sponsored 
tournament and are favorably inclined 
toward its use in the state finals. Dur- 
ing the early part of the season some 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
these balls but a sufficient number is 
now available. 


Smaller high school discus 


An investigation relative to the com- 
parative sizes and strengths of hands 
of high school and college competitors 
in the weight events is being made. If 
the present adult sized discus is cor- 
rect, then the size that would fit the 
high school needs, correspondingly, 
would be somewhat smaller in diam- 
eter and considerably less in weight. 
Such a discus is being produced for ex- 
perimental purposes. It is probable 


that the special high school discus will 
be used in many meets during 1938. 

Much of the experimental work has 
been done in the track department at 
the University of Iowa under the joint 
sponsorship of the Iowa track coaches 
and E. A. Thomas, National Federation 
representative on the track and field 
rules committee. Further experimen- 
tal work is being done in connection 
with the low hurdles to determine 
whether the present 18 yards spacing 
is correct. 


From other ports 


At the last meeting of the New Mex- 
ico H. S. Athletic Assn. a committee 
was appointed to consider the matter 
of full adoption of the interscholastic 
football rules. At the beginning of the 
current season the association adopted 
the major provisions of the rules and 
these appear to have been popular. A 
similar committee is functioning in the 
state of Washington. 

The Ohio H. S. Athletic Assn. has 
adopted an effective method to insure 
adherence to the state rule that re- 
quires all football and basketball offi- 
cials to be registered with the state as- 
sociation before they are eligible to 
work high school games. If any school 
uses an Official who is not registered, 
the school is reprimanded and in addi- 
tion is fined an amount equal to the 
registration fee for officials. 

The National Interscholastic Foot- 
ball Rules Committee will meet in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 7 and 8 to act on the 1938 
code. Each of the 19 state associations 
playing under the National Federation 
rules is represented by one voting dele- 
gate. E. R. Stevens, president of the 
Federation, is chairman of the com- 


mittee. 
H. V. Porter, 
Illinois H. S. Athletic Assn., 
Chicago, 
Kentucky 
Early season basketball 


HILE Male, Manual and Coving- 
ton have been fighting it out for 
state championship honors on the grid- 
iron, many of the schools have already 
turned to basketball. Midway High’s 
early season games are being followed 
with unusual interest. With three af 
last year’s state champions still in the 
line-up, Coach Burns’ quintet will be 
hard to beat. In Armon Porttwood and 
Charles Murphy, Midway boasts of 
two of the state’s outstanding players. 
Little Inez, located in the hills of 
Martin County, lost all five of the sen- 
sational players that carried the 
school’s banners into the state semi- 
finals or finals during the past three 
years. Coach Williamson developed 
one of Kentucky’s cleverest teams de- 
spite the fact that the school has no ac- 
cess to an indoor playing court. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


The Board of Control is making ev- 
ery effort to stimulate interest in track 
and field sports. A committee of three 
was recently appointed to formulate a 
system of district elimination meets to © 
send first and second place winners to 
the state finals at Lexington. In the 
past it has been possible for a school 
to enter as many boys in the finals as 
they desired, regardless of previous 
performances. The members of the 
committee follow: A. D. Allen, Holmes 
High School of Covington; Coach 
Shively of the University of Kentucky; 
and Jack Dawson of Fern Creek. 


WILLIAM J. “BLUE” FOSTER, 


Kentucky H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Newport, Ky. 


Connecticut 


Spencer in new post 


HE Interscholastic Athletic Con- 

ference has created the position of 
executive secretary and appointed 
Walter B. Spencer to the post. Mr. 
Spencer, principal of Commercial High 
School in New Haven, was president of 
the Conference for the past sixteen 
years. Harold A. Swaffield succeeds 
Spencer to the presidency. Swaffield 
has been an officer in the Conference 
for many years and at present is secre- 
tary of the National Athletic Scholar- 
ship Society. 

Establishing an executive secretary 
should result in further improvement 
of the Conference program for high 
school boys and girls, and will also lead 
to a wider participation and distribu- 
tion of the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. 


Molded basketball approved 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee the new molded basket- 
ball was approved for use in the final 
tournament games next March. The 
set-up for the big tournament will be 
modeled very closely after the one 
used in 1937, which proved to be the 
most successful series of games ever 
run off in the state. 

The preliminary eliminations will be 
open to all, though the experience of 
last year will undoubtedly cause some 
teams to weigh their chances more 
carefully than ever. The New Haven 
Arena will again be the scene of the 
final games on March 9, 11 and 12. 

The Athletes’ Accident Fund of the 
New England Council seems to be firm- 
ly established and operating smoothly. 
The Council will pay all claims. Close 
to 700 boys were covered in football. 


Transfer rule 


WO amendments which were pre- 
sented at the delegate assembly 
last month are being voted on through 
the mails. One amendment would 
make a student ineligible for athletics 
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GUARDING THE FOUL SHOOTER: The usual 
method. The defensive man faces the shooter 
from the point where the circle meets one of 
the parallel lines. After the shot, the guard 
leaps in front of the opponent so that he faces 
the basket with his back to the shooter. This 
makes a back tap to the shooter impossible 
and prevents a However, an alert 
shooter can sneak around the defensive man. 


upon his 20th birthday. The other 
amendment would modify the present 
transfer rule, in that, if a student’s 
parents moved from his home district 
during the last grading period, the stu- 
dent could complete the semester in 
the first school and be eligible in the 
second school when he enrolled at the 
beginning of the next semester. At 
present the student must transfer with 
his parents or lose a semester of com- 
petition. 


Football round-up 


In football Bonners Ferry won top 
honors in the Panhandle district de- 
spite a last game defeat by Sandpoint. 
In District 2 Lewiston held a slight 
edge over Moscow for the season’s play, 
losing only to Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, 6 to 0. Emmett was tops in the 
Snake River Conference in District 3. 
Fruitland copped Class B laurels. 
Gooding won the Class A champion- 
ship and Glenns Ferry the Class B title 
in District 4. 


Malad went through the season 
without a defeat to share District B 
honors with Montpelier, who won nine 
games without a loss. In District 6, 
Sugar City and Shelley compiled the 
best season’s records. 

The Big Ten Conference, composed 
of the larger schools in southern Idaho, 
was led by Boise, followed by Burley 
and Idaho Falls. 


E. F. GRIDER, 


Idaho H. S. Intersch. Act. Assn., 
Boise, Idaho. 


Missouri 


Basketball clinic 


ASKETBALL men are looking for- 
ward to the Coaches Assn.’s an- 
nual basketball clinic in Columbia on 
Saturday, Dec. 11. The program this 
year has been prepared under the di- 
rection of George Edwards, coach of 
Missouri University. 

A lecture by Bill Smith, coach of 
the state champion Maryville High 
School team, will open the program at 
10 A. M., to be followed by a showing 
of the Converse Rubber Co.’s fine film, 
“Basketball,” which features some of 
the country’s outstanding coaches and 
players. 

In the afternoon the coaches will 
convene for their annual business 
meeting and election of officers. The 
remainder of the afternoon will be de- 
voted to a practical demonstration by 
Edwards and a rules interpretation 
meeting led by Jack Matthews of the 
University. The entire group will be 
guests of the University in the evening 
at a basketball game with St. Louis 
University. 

The Rolla District Coaches’ Assn. 
held their annual meeting during the 
District Teachers’ Meeting and elected 
John Mason of Sullivan, president, and 
Oral Spurgeon of. Bland, secretary- 
treasurer. A splendid panel discussion 
of physical education problems was 


(Continued on page 31) 
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SUGGESTED DEFENSE: This time the defen- 
sive man jumps in front of the shooter so that 
one side is facing the basket and the other, 
the shooter. There is no loop-hole in this method 
of defense. It is still impossible for the shooter 
to receive a back tap or drive in for a rebound, 
but now he cannot sneak around the defensive 
player. Split vision enables the latter to cut off 
this avenue of ingress. 
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This article appeared originally in the Ken- 
tucky Education Journal and is reprinted herein 
by permission of the author, E. B. Stansbury, 
physical education instructor at Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


title of this article indicates, we 

must first agree on what is ath- 
letics, and second on what position 
it should take in the curriculum. 
Athletics, strictly speaking, is any 
form of physical activity which is 
highly specialized by player, direc- 
tor (coach), spectator, and equip- 
ment.! Wherever athletics is being 
conducted, there is learning of some 
nature through the physical.? One of 
the academic definitions of learning 
is that it is a change of conduct due 
to experiences.* The theory of the 
unity of learning is whenever physi- 
cal adjustment is being made, there 
is likewise a correspondingly mental 
adjustment manifested. In placing 
athletics in the secondary school 
curriculum, we have no choice in 
where it is to be classified. It is Physi- 
cal Education.* 

The question is immediately asked, 
what is physical education? Physical 
education is that phase of the whole 
educational process which is con- 
cerned with all big muscle activities 
and their related responses, and with 
the presentation of opportunities 
which the individual may have to 
make adjustments physically, men- 
tally, morally, and socially with the 
least amount of resistance. General 
education, according to academic 
definitions, is that process of change 
or modification of the individual 
which will enable him more nearly 
to reach his maximum possible de- 
velopment in all phases of life, and 
to make his finest possible adjust- 
ment to the world in which he lives. 

Individuals who have had at heart 
for years the destiny of athletics in 
the secondary schools have realized 
that in order for activities of this 
nature to be placed in the curriculum 
and to be kept there, certain educa- 
tional principles must be observed: 
first, the elimination of certain devas- 
tating influences handed down from 
the colleges to the secondary schools: 
and second, the elimination of the 
influence upon athletics of persons 
interested for selfish and personal 
reasons, of erratic alumni, and of 


1° WE are to assume what the 


1 ‘Williams, J. F. and Hughes, W. L., Ath- 
letics in Education, pp. 52-67. 

2 Ibid. 

*Harmon, J. M., “Play vs. Work in the 


Gymnasium,” Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, January, 1937. 


‘ Williams and Hughes, op. cit., pp. 52-67. 


By E. B. Stansbury 


other forces outside of school. The 
schools have had certain domestic 
problems to iron out, such as the 
problems of low scholastic require- 
ments, idolizing of star athletes, ex- 
ploitation of youth, gate receipts, 
“big-time” schedule, lack of aca- 
demic professional preparation of 
leaders, lack of correct spirit of 
winning, professionalism, and men- 
dacity.® 


Trained in field 


For the past twenty-five years 
much has been done by the school 
administrators and those otherwise 
deeply interested in order that these 
existing situations might be relieved. 
They are eager to require the indi- 


viduals who are responsible for the 
physical education program to be 
trained in that particular field, re- 
gardless of the fact that they were 
or were not star athletes. The pro- 
spective instructor should have cer- 
tain prescribed courses in education 
and a minimum number of hours in 
technical, cultural, and activity 
courses for graduation; this has not 
always been the case.® Even now and 
possibly for many seasons to come, 
and so long as schools place the em- 
phasis on winning and losing, as is 
the case now in some instances, what 
can one expect of a coach, even 
though he knows that the emphasis 
is in the world place? 

This problem of where to place 
the emphasis must be solved by the 
administrators. Then too, how can 
the educators expect to instill into 


* Griffith, Coleman R., The Psychology of 
Coaching, pp. 1-18. 

6 Nixon, E. W. and Cozen, F. W., An In- 
troduction to Physical Education, pp. 213- 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


The Philosophy Athletics 


the minds of the scholastic athlete 
the social moral traits, and the civic 
and individual qualities which are 
necessary for good citizenship, when 
over-enthusiastic alumni and friends 
tear down the opponents’ goal posts, 
carry off hotel towels, give expen- 
sive awards, etc., as tokens of vic- 
tory, as well as to run officials out 
of town when the home team loses? 
This sort of thing is as old as time 
itself. The Greeks tore down their 
houses and walls around the cities 
to celebrate the hometrodding Olym- 
pic winners. At the same time they 
put to shame the losers. 

So long as the aforementioned 
conditions exist, how can one expect 
a sixteen-year-old boy to be modest 
in victory and emotionally balanced 
in defeat? In almost every instance, 
the thinking school people know it 
is wrong, but they are not sure that 
they have the proper support to act 
against such policies. 


Play values 


If we furnish the correct situation, 
we have no fear of non-participa- 
tion by the student, because it is a 
natural tendency for girls and boys 
to play.‘ But these instinctive activ- 
ity patterns are very meagerly mani- 
fested if the student is not given the 
correct leadership, and adequate fa- 
cilities and opportunities to meet 
situations at play which in later life 
will cause him unconsciously to re- 
thrash these related patterns. Play, 
especially the competitive type, pro- 
vides an opportunity to teach the in- 
dividual habits of attitude under the 
head of self-initiative, alertness, in- 
genuity, self-reliance, self-control, 
will power, courage, etc.2 We must 
continue to keep in mind the objec- 
tives and principles of physical edu- 
cation at the secondary school level 
if we are to realize the full values of 
athletics and its true adjustments. 
As leaders we are interested in the 
development of organic vigor, of 
neuro-muscular skills, or correct at- 
titudes toward play, and of certain 
social-moral traits.® 

The child of junior high school age 
possesses the following psychologi- 
cal traits: high loyalty to groups, a 
desire to affiliate with groups, ab- 
stract reasoning, increased power of 


7 Pillsbury, W. P., Education as the Psy- 
chologists See It, pp. 72-76. 


* Mitchell, Elmer D., and Mason, B. S. 
Theory of Play, pp. 243-290. 


*Hetherington, Clark, School Program in 
Physical Education, pp. 21-45. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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GIVES YOU A NEW POSTER 


@ Why the Poster is Important 


The poster on the following two pages —the third of a series — carries a message of vital 
importance to every high school coach and to every boy and girl who wants to excel in sports. 
This new poster — written by Matt Mann, the famous Michigan swimming coach — tells why ath- 
letes can “be ready for the gun with perfect condition” only by abstaining from alcoholic beverages. 
This poster deserves a prominent place on YOUR bulletin board, where it will inspire students to 
keep their bodies in top condition and where it will help you drive home the most important training 
rule any coach ever gave to a team. 


® How to Use the Poster 


This poster, strikingly printed in two colors, appears on the next two pages. We have placed it 
here so that you can be certain to have a copy. Remember, as an athletic director and coach, you 
have a greater opportunity to influence the development of the students in your school than most 
other members of the faculty. This poster offers you a chance to make that influence more effective 
than ever before. 


The poster can be easily removed without in any way damaging your copy of Scholastic Coach. 
With a knife, or letter opener, just fold back the two staples in the center of the spread and lift out 
the poster. Then mount it on your bulletin board, where iis message can be read not only by the 
members of athletic squads but also by all other students in your school. 


If you wish additional posters, we will gladly send you any number up to five from the limited 
supply we now have. If for some special reason you desire a larger quantity we will endeavor to 
fill your order. Write direct to this office or use the Mastercoupon on the last page of this magazine. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION, 1730 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILL. 


26,000 POSTERS IN THIS 
SERIES HAVE BEEN USED 
BY HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY! 


Andy Kerr says: 


“One of our first training rules is never to 
drink alcohol in any form. I would rather 
have an athlete break almost every other 
rule laid down than to break this one con- 
cerning the use of intoxicants.” 


A. A. Stagg says: 


“I honestly believe that the main reason 
why, at seventy-five years of age, I am able 
to coach football and to play tennis and run 
half a mile when I choose is that I have not 
impaired my bodily mechanism by drinking 
alcoholic beverages.” 
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Free! Basketball Booklet! We recently issued a new 


basketball booklet, “Attack in Basketball,” written by Lon 
Fourdet, basketball coach at University of Pennsyloania, 
This handy sports manual is an authoritative discussion of 


the passing attack. It is illustrated with diagrams showing’ 


basic offensive plays, and will prove of unusual interest to 
the boys on your squads, We shall be glad to send you—free— 
as many copies as you need for your players. Also, as many 
trial packages of Postum as you need for your team and 
candidates. Fust fill in and mail the coupon. 


said the forward, 
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THE STAR FORWARD was being sarcastic. 


“So Coach says ‘Don’t drink coffee!’” he snorted, 
“Where does he get that kid stuff? I’m six feet tall and 
I weigh 180 pounds... how can coffee hurt me?” 


Patiently his coach explained that coffee contains 
saffein...a drug stimulant that can often cause indiges- 
tion, nervousness, loss of appetite and loss of sleep. 


The forward grumbled something about “Can’t enjoy 
a meal without a hot drink”... but the coach didn’t press 
the point. 

He simply saw to it that Postum was served to the 
squad after the next practice session. 


“Hey,” said the forward, “this is good! What is it?” 

“Tt’s Postum,” the coach replied, “and it contains no 
caffein. Yet it gives you the hot drink you need with 
your meals, and since you like it so much, why not try 


drinking it instead of coffee for a while?” 


‘The forward poured himself another cup of Postum 


and sniffed its delightful, steaming aroma. 
“By golly,” he said, “Ill do it!” 


Many a wise coach has found Postum useful in helping. 


to break the coffee habit. You know that athletes in 
training should not drink coffee, so why not recommend 
Postum to the boys on your squads? They'll love it... 
its cheering warmth and rich, delicious flavor, full- 
bodied and satisfying, make boys forget all about for- 
bidden beverages. Postum is simply whole wheat and 
bran, roasted and slightly sweetened. It contains no 
stimulant of any kind. A Product of General Foods. 


s. C. 12-37 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. | 
Please send me.......sample tins of Postum. Also........copies 
of “Attack in Basketball.” 
Name 
Street 
City State. 


offer expires July 1, 1938.) 


Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live in 
Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This 
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| Se “Coffee may have bad effects on many boys... “Postum for the evening meal at a training table have always advocated 

_ uch as ‘nerves’, etc. If so, substitute Postum. is very beneficial to the tired athiete.”"—LEO %. 

oe ee U of HOUCEK, Trainer, State. comes accustomed to the w 

M PRICE, Basketball Coach, University to the 


WEIGHT 


Check your weight daily 


NAME} WEIGHT +> 


IN 
OUT 


THESE 7 SIMPLE TRAINING RULES 
WILL HELP YOU KEEP FIT 


1. Exercise regularly every day. 4. Eat only plain, wholesome food. 
2. Sleep at least 8 hours out of 24. 5. Drink at least 8 glasses of water every day. 
3. Keep out of doors in the fresh air and sunshine.6. Make sure you eliminate regularly every day. 


7. Avoid tea and coffee—drink plenty of milk. 
Use a warm drink—such as Postum, with meals. 
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daily 
JLES 
of water every day. 
regularly every day. 
“Postum should find a place on every training ‘ “Use « 
table.”"—-GEORGE E. KEOGAN, Basketball Coach, Postun 
University of Notre Dame. ne 
Univer 


POST THIS WEIGHT CHART 


ON YOUR TRAINING ROOM 


BULLETIN BOARD 


IT I$ EASILY REMOVED FROM THE MAGAZINE 
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“U retards physical development. “I most heartily endorse the use of Postum for all 
\ se of stimulants athletes during their training periods, and am | 
Postum makes a non-stimulating drink. which may it in a 
be used safely by the athlete in or oui of train planning to use nearevany- Fore i Bonen | 
ing.”—TUCKER P. SMITH, Trainer, Ohio State 
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IRON MEN AND HOW TO BUILD THEM 


Oy 


An “Iron Man” is a man who can “take 
it.” Size and weight have very little to 
do with it. For the one big thing that 


makes an “Iron Man” is physical fitness! 
Training for physical fitness isn’t hard. Habit is the big 
thing. Occasional spurts of training do no good. You must 
stick to it. On this page I have outlined briefly the basic pro- 
gram I have used in training athletes. It’s a simple program 


. .. but it builds “Iron Men”! 


steep ...Get plenty of sound 
sleep. Go to béd early ... and at 
the same time every night. If you 
are actively engaged in athletics, 
you'll need a little more than 8 
hours of sleep. 


KEEP OUT OF DOORS: -- Get 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 
Be out of doors every day, if only 
for ten minutes. 


erly and regularly. Do your set- 
ting-up exercises vigorously and 
earnestly until you feel a bit tired 
...then quit. Don’t over-do-it. Any 
of the regular setting-up exercises 
‘will do, but choose them so that 


each part of your body gets the 
same amount of exercising as 


every other part. 


HOW TO EAT --- Eat at regular 
your food thoroughly. Eat gener- 
ously of the leafy vegetables. All 
fruits are excellent. Eat sparingly 
of rich desserts, pastry, candy, and 
highly seasoned and fried foods. 
Avoid spirituous drinks and soda 
waters containing artificial syrups. 
A warm drink with meals is de- 
sirable, but I try to discourage my 
football players from using coffee. 
It is inclined to interfere with 
sleep, and many coaches now for- 
bid its use altogether. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A BLACKBOARD DRILL IN ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


Alcohol and the Nervous System 


(A Message To Coaches and Physical Education Directors 


These blackboard drills are designed to give you scientific facts about 


alcohol and its effects on the human body to be used in discussions on 


\ training rules with your athletes and students. 


N the last blackboard drill, we discussed alcohol and endurance in conjunction with 

the now famous Alonzo Stagg poster. Endurance has always been a prime requi- 
site in athletics and in the game of life. An equally important necessity for good 
condition is a healthy nervous system and all that this term embodies. Alcohol is a 
narcotic and, as such, it is an agent that temporarily suppresses or lessens the activity 
of living matter. It actually has the same effect on nerve centers as such well-known 
narcotics as chloroform, ether, morphine, and others. The difference is that aledho! 
is the only drinkable narcotic, but its effect is the same, the degree dependent, of 


course, on the quantity consumed. 


Alcohol upsets the nervous system for basically the same reason that it affects the 
endurance qualities of our bodies. Because alcohol is a solvent and a dehydrant, it 
readily absorbs and cuts down moisture in the body, as explained in the blackboard 


drill on endurance. 


The cells composing the nervous system are insulated in a filmy fat-like substance 
called lipoid. The brain, because of its high percentage and large amount of fatty 
substances, is easily disturbed by alcohol. This disturbance of the insulation material 
for body nerve cells and its ultimate effect may be likened to the defects in the insu- 
lation of wire used in our electric lights, radio, telephone, refrigerators, etc. Defec- 
tive insulation results in a short circuit somewhere down the line. Defective insula- 
lation of nerve cells also means a short circuit in our nervous system. Friction 
tape can remedy an electric wire insulation defect, but tampering with the insulation 
protecting the nervous system means impairing one of the most complex structures 


known to science. 


Every athlete, no matter what the sport, needs full and complete control of his senses 
(nervous system) or he may fail in the "pinches." This is just as true of students, doc- 
tors, lawyers, or any other work because, whether it is coach or boss, the best man 
will have the job, the man with the quickest reflexes, the best nerves, and the greatest 


endurance. 


References and suggested reading: | 

Health & Human Welfare by Burkard Chambers and Maroney — Publishers, Lyon & 
Carnahan, 1937, pages 343 to 373. 

New General Biology by Smallwood, Reveley and Bailey — Publishers, Allyn & Bacon, 
1929, pages 329 to 336. 
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ICE HOCKEY FUNDAMENTALS AND TECHNIQUES 


Player with puck is boss of the game; perfection 
of arm and wrist action determines shooting skill. 


By George P. Geran 


This is the first of a series of two articles 
by George P. Geran, a member of the 1920 
United States Olympic ice hockey team. The 
author played professional hockey with the 
Boston Bruins in 1925 and later was a scout 
for the New York Rangers. 


games on earth. No other game 

demands more lightning-like 
action and split-second execution of 
plays. As a result of this accent on 
speed many faults of a player go 
unobserved; faults which may soon 
fasten themselves like barnacles to 
impede a player’s progress. 

Not all these shortcomings are 
ones of actual playing ability, some 
are mental. A player’s confidence 
can be developed by making him 
realize that he is absolute boss of the 
game when he has the puck. It is 
within his power to control the play. 
Therefore he should retain the puck 
until he can shoot or pass to his 
team’s advantage. Should he elect 
to rush the puck and circle behind 
his defensive goal, he should not 
skate at full speed as this may also 
accelerate the opponents’ pace. By 
skating at moderate speed he allows 
for a change of pace which may en- 
able him to knife through the oppos- 
ing forwards in mid ice, thus reduc- 
ing the odds in the scoring sector. 

Too much energy and effort are 
wasted in the so-called dead areas. 
It is much better to shoot-or make 
a play from in front of the net than 
from a corner where scoring pos- 
sibilities are dimmed by force of 
numbers and the awkward angle. An 
intercepted pass-out from the corner 
will leave the offensive player in a 
poor position to drop back and help 
on defense. 


When an attacking player finds 
himself forced into the corner, here 
again the “boss of the game” thought 
should be applied. Retain the puck 
and stick-handle out, or abandon it 
to insure against being left out of the 
play when a true pass to a teammate 
is impossible. The situation can be 
well handled by a player who has 
mastered the art of carrying the puck 
with his head up. Passing is accurate 
and never to an opponent who pre- 
tends to be a teammate. The knack 
of skating with the head up also en- 
ables a player to plan a more ad- 
vantageous attack from the start, as 
he can survey the entire surface of 
the ice. Like everything else, the 
technique can be acquired by daily 
practice. 


[: HOCKEY is one of the fastest 


The first fifteen minutes of the 
practice session may be devoted to 
informal play. During this period the 
coach can drop a hint to certain 
players weak in stick-handling and 
dribbling to go out and “hog” the 
puck, and when lost try to retrieve 
it. Informal “ragging”’ of this nature 
against opposition is bound to im- 
prove his stick-handling ability. The 
drill also prepares the player for ac- 
tual game situations in which the 
team is short-handed through pen- 
alties. A good stick-handler has held 
the fort many a time until his team 
was restored to full strength. 

Players who are inaccurate shots 
each may be given a puck and sent 
over to the side of the rink with di- 
rections to shoot from a ten foot dis- 
tance at a mark about a foot in height 
from the ice. A few metal discs sus- 
pended on a line over the side boards 
will allow for several men to prac- 
tice at the same time. Five or ten 
minutes of this practice per day will 
sharpen the shooting “eye.” 


Shooting technique 


Keep in mind that to shoot accu- 
rately in hockey involves a principle 
just opposite to that in golf. In golf, 
it’s keeping the eye on the ball; in 
hockey, start the shot and look up 
at the mark before the puck leaves 
the blade. Don’t bring the stick up 
too far. Aim the blade toward the 
target and keep it there even after 
the puck has left in flight. 

Many players shoot across their 
bodies in a more or less stereotyped 
fashion. Good scoring opportunities 
may be wasted because of the time 
taken by the player before shooting 
to turn his body at a right angle to 
the goal. The shot should be exe- 
cuted by the arms and wrists and not 
with the stiff shoulder movement 
employed by the vast majority of 
players. 

After shooting at a mark on the 
puck board from a stationary posi- 
tion, a player can best develop the 
arms and wrists shot as follows. Let 
us assume that a player is a right- 
handed shot; after mastering the 
cross-body shot, he should face the 
target squarely with the knees bent 
to facilitate arm movement, and 
shoot from that position. The head is 
always up and the eyes on the target 
(after once starting the shot). 

At first the puck may not rise from 
the ice and the position may seem 


awkward. But as the wrist flick is 
perfected this difficulty is overcome. 
Next, turn the body slightly more to 
the left and the arms and wrists ac- 
tion will become more natural. By 
diligent practice every day the player 
will be able to stand in the middle 
of a clock dial, figuratively speaking, 
and have a shooting range from ten 
o’clock to two. After perfecting the 
above shooting range from a stand- 
still position the player should then 
learn how to shoot while in motion. 


Two hands on stick 


One of the basic fundamentals of 
hockey is for a player to keep both 
hands on the stick. Players should 
be able to skate with the blade of 
their sticks close to the ice in readi- 
ness to receive passes. Proper pass 
reception is important of course. A 
ball player will receive a throw well 
back on his right side with his arm 
cocked for the return. But for some 
reason most hockey players, even 
some of the stars of the game, will 
take a pass and waste a second or 
two jockeying it into shooting posi- 
tion, thereby telegraphing the shot 
and allowing the goalie to get set. 
It’s just as easy to take a pass on the 
shooting spot and let go at the goal 
immediately while the goalie is still 
shifting. 

Even a goalie should keep both 
hands on the stick. He will be able 
to use either hand with a count of 
one instead of one-two which a shift 
from one hand to the other necessi- 
tates. Second savers are often the 
difference between victory and de- 
feat. 

The two-hands-on-the-stick prin- 
ciple is also important for a player’s 
protection. A player should be taught 
how to protect against having his 
stick hooked up while he is carrying 
the puck. Lowering the arms to one 
side will make an opponent miss his 
intended hook, but the puck carrier 
should either pull his head over to 
avoid the blade of the missed hook 
or extend his elbow and take the 
blow on his arm. 

When skating between two defen- 
sive men a player should go through 
with upraised arms bent at the elbow. 
The arms will act as shock absorbers 
and temper the shock of the bump. 
The puck can be allowed to slide 
through and picked up after a suc- 
cessful passage, because the defense, 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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BASKETBALL 
IS TOUGH 
ON THE FEET 


NKLES and feet take twists, turns 
and short stops aplenty on the 
courts. There's an ACE Ankle Roller 
that supports the ankle without bulk. It 
can be worn under the shoe and still 
permit free ankle movement. The ACE 
Bandage provides coolness and comfort 
because it is porous. The ACE Ankle 
Roller is described in the ACE Athletic 
Manual, a copy of which was mailed 
to every high school and college coach. 
If you did not receive your copy, just 
ask us for one. 


ACE 
BANDAGE 


ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


Sold Through Sporting Gc ods 
Dealers and Drug Stores 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Quarterback’'s Tribulations 


OU know, I don’t understand 
football coaches. All fall the 
coach has been worming his 
way into the huddle and calling 
plays. Every scrimmage session he 
does the same thing. And yet I was 
supposed to outsmart the Red team 
yesterday all by my lonesome in four 
easy quarters. Why, doggone it, I 
haven’t had one real practice at call- 
ing signals all season, but I’m not 
alibi-ing. When we got our only 
chance to score in the third quarter 
with the ball on the seven-yard line 
and four big juicy downs to put her 
across, I followed instructions to the 
letter, and did I get bawled out when 
he pulled me out of the game. 

It was like this. For the last two 
weeks the coach has been spending 
hours, and I mean hours, drilling us 
on 32. That’s the power play that 
goes over our strong side directly 
behind our two guards. Coach would 
hand us the ball on the ten-yard 
striper and tell us to put her over. 
Well, watching the dumb scrubs call- 
ing signals and sneaking into the 
middle of the line, I would outsmart 
"em with a sweep around the end 
or a delayed spinner. Then, shrieking 
like an ambulance siren, the coach 
would yell, “32, 32, 32, you dumb 
idiot!” 

So in the Red game with four 
downs to go and 32 rhyming in my 
brain I 32’d ’em to death— and 
gained exactly one foot in the four 
plays. It was just like playing against 
the scrubs; the Red linemen just 
ganged up in the middle and we 
couldn’t budge ’em. I'll bet we might 
have scored if I could have used my 
own judgment. And when I said, 
“T sure threw 32 at ’em coach,” as 
I came into the bench that inconsis- 
tent guy mumbled, “Why don’t you 
use your head once in a while.” 


Volunteer strategists 


Two weeks before the Red game I 


would have sworn that I’d never 
start a game. The fullback’s father, 
one of the richest men in the com- 


munity and hailed by the school 
paper as the team’s staunchest sup- 
porter, helped the coach with the 
team strategy one day by suggesting 


that his son be moved from fullback 
to my job as ball-carrying quarter, 
_ and that one of the big guards could 


be moved back to the blocking back 
spot. All that moving just moved 
me right into the second string line- 
up. It was for the good of the team, 


but you know, if I was coaching a 
football team I wouldn’t have so 
much volunteer help. It turned out 
O.K., however, because the big dum- 
my who was shoved into my position 
couldn’t learn his new assignments. 
I didn’t care so much because I had 
the second team pulling so many fast 
ones on the first stringers that they 
were lucky any time they could hold 
us to a tie. 


I had some fun making up my own 
plays. Packing the ball from the tail- 
back spot is a cinch if I am allowed 
to do my own steering, ‘cause I can 
swing wide if the ends get too smart, 
or cut in if the tackles try sneaking in 
where they don’t belong. And I found 
out that if you call a 37 over the off- 
tackle hole you can still go way inside 
or way outside of the hole and still 
break away. That’s why I had so much 
fun on the second team. I could pick 
my spots freely although I had to fool 
my own linemen once in a while so 
they wouldn’t give away the plays. 


Trouble in paradise 


In the second quarter of the Red 
game I was having the time of my 
life running plays the way I wanted 
to, but peeking over at the bench I 
saw coach fuming. I figured it 
wouldn’t be long before I would have 
a nice long rest, so knowing 1 was go- 
ing to catch it anyhow, I really cut 
loose and had a grand time. I would 
kid the dickens out of each guy that 
didn’t block his man and let the boys 
in on two plays at a time so we could 
fool ’em. I would give the wrong sig- 
nals to our pointers—fellows who give 
away plays—and then pat ’em on the 
back when they did some good block- 
ing. Boy, were we mowing those Red 
footballers down! Around the end, 
a fake and a cutback, around the end 
again, a safe pass from the cutback 
play, and then a reverse. 

I was breaking down the coach's 
favorite system of plays but we were 
moving down the field like a truck 
through traffic. Every guy on the team 
was hustling and we were rolling off 
first downs one after the other. The 
Red backs would come up to stop the 
running plays and we would toss 
passes right over their heads. The Red 
line would over-shift and we would 
reverse. They would under-shift and 
we would outrun them. They spread 
and we would spin or sneak inside 
tackle. But none of it was according 
to the coach’s system, he calls it a se- 
quence of plays, so I knew what was 
coming at the half. It came too. 

Funny thing, though, the coach 
yelped the loudest about our poor 
work in getting punts away. And you 
know, thinking back I remember only 
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one practice session on getting punts 
away. Oh yes, there was a blackboard 
drill on it too after practice one after- 
noon, but everybody was so tired and 
eager to get home that I'll bet no one 
heard over two words of what coach 
was talking about. It seems to me that 
if getting punts away is so important 
we would practice it more. Gosh, we 
have run through our sequences of 
plays a million times. 


Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde? 


Every time I think I got that coach 
of ours figured out, he pulls something 
new and I am at loss to guess what’s 
coming next. I play safety and a guy 
gets plenty of time to think back there 
alone. All afternoon yesterday in that 
Red game I watched those ends com- 
ing down under punts and they didn’t 
look so good, but coach says to catch 
‘em and head up the middle, so I did 
it and didn’t average over five yards 
a return. One of the coach’s pet gripes 
at me is handling punts inside my own 
twenty. His orders are not to do it. 
But towards the end of the game as 
that Red team was plugging along 
and backing us up to our own goal 
line, I saw a quick kick sailing to- 
wards me while I was standing on my 
goal line. 


I just couldn’t resist ‘cause those 
ends were cutting in fast to take me 
in the middle just like they had been 
doing all through the game. I faked 
in and then slipped around ’em and 
galloped forty yards before a guard 
knocked me out of bounds. It was fun 
but I could just hear the coach saying, 
“You dumb baboon, how many thous- 
and times have I told you not to 
handle punts inside your own 
twenty?” 


So when the final gun sounded I 
crept into the dressing room trying 
to keep out of sight as long as I could, 
but doggone it if I didn’t walk right 
smack into the coach. You know what 
that screwy guy did? He reached out 
and patted me on the back and said, 
“Nice game, feller.” We hadn’t won 
either. Gee, I thought he would raise 
the roof. 


STUDENTS WIN STRIKE 


But Keyport, N. J., Youths Must 
Make Up Lost Time 


To the New York Times 

KEYPORT, N. J.—Most of the 325 
pupils of the Keyport High School who 
went on strike yesterday because the 
Board of Education had announced a 
curtailment of interscholastic athletics 
were back at class victorious, but not 
100 per cent satisfied with the outcome. 

They received assurances from Prin- 
cipal J. O. Hartsler that no change 
would be made in the athletic program. 
However, in the next breath, Mr. Hart- 
sler reminded the demonstrators that 
the time lost from their studies would 
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Bireley’s Orangeade is made 
wholly from real orange juice, 
sugar, water, and a dash of 
lemon-acid for “nip.” Deli- 
cious—Energizing! Approved 
and delivered by 3,000 


leading dairies. 


for the health program of the whole 
student body, the athletic director gladly okays 
Bireley’s Orangeade. New beverage for his training-diet. 
Grand after-practice pickup. Wholesome cold drink to 
recommend to the whole school. (The sweets they want 
in a form that’s good for them). And as an alkalizer at 
bedtime Bireley’s Orangeade— hot or cold—helps every- 
body ward off colds and flu through the winter. Send for 


quart to sample — delivered free to athletic directors. Just 
use coupon. 


BIRELEY’S, INC , Hollywood, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please deliver free quart of Bireley's Orangeade. 
(Open only to Athletic Directors and Coaches) 
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Our old friend of school days, the Pytha- 
gorean theorem, which we then used to measure 
the distance across an unnamed lake, now 
turns up as a means of measuring the relative 
propelling force of the arms and legs in swim- 
ming. Peter V. Karpovich, M.P.E., M.D. and a 
professor of physiology at Springfield College, 
Mass., has applied this theorem to measuring 
swimming skill. 


controlled by such factors as 

organic efficiency, proper body 
position and coordinated arm and leg 
action, it follows that an improve- 
ment in any of these factors should 
result in more skillful swimming. 

From the standpoint of organic ef- 
ficiency, the coach is mainly con- 
cerned with the prevention of stale- 
ness resulting from  overfatigue, 
since the swimmer’s organic efficien- 
cy will increase through any good 
practice exercises. Hence, in order to 
discover weaknesses and to suggest 
corrections, a complete analysis of 
swimming strokes is necessary. 

The mechanics of the stroke re- 
quire detailed study. Although it is 
relatively simple to pick out the 
faults of a poor swimmer, judgment 
becomes more difficult when the 
swimmer attains some measure of 
skill. 

Consider the crawl stroke. Coaches 


Se success in swimming is 


generally agree on what constitutes 
good or bad body position, but when 
it comes to speed swimming one 
school teaches a “‘flat’”’ body position 
while other coaches still favor the 
‘“hydroplane”’ type position.* 

The discussion becomes even more 
involved when arm and leg action is 
evaluated. Without taking into con- 
sideration the direction of the arm 
pull, there is never any assurance 
that either the arms or the legs are 
generating sufficient power. 


Pythagoras’ discovery 


In his studies of the physiology 
and mechanics of swimming, the 
writer chanced upon a very simple 
relationship between the arm and 
leg action in the crawl stroke, a re- 
lationship based upon the famous 
Pythagorean theorem. 

More than two thousand years ago 
Pythagoras discovered that the sum 
of the squares of the sides of a right 
triangle is equal to the square of the 
hypotenuse. This is one of the most 
interesting theorems of elementary 
geometry, and has been greatly re- 


*By experiment the author showed the 
disadvantages of “hydroplaning.’’ His find- 


ings were published in the Apr., 1934, Scien- 
tific American under the title, “How Not to 
Swim Faster.” 
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A MATHEMATICAL 


ANALYSIS OF 
THE CRAWL 


By 


Peter V. Karpovich 


sponsible for progress in surveying 
and architecture, as well as in the 
field of mathematics. 

Surprisingly, this Pythagorean the- 
orem may be applied in the analysis of 
the crawl stroke. The subject is asked 
to swim at maximum speed one length 
of the pool three times (a 60-foot pool 
is more convenient than a 75-foot one), 
first using arms alone, next legs alone, 
and finally the whole stroke. After 
each test he rests for a few minutes. 
When only the legs are used, the feet 
are supported by a slightly deflated 
water polo ball tied between the 
ankles by a special strap. When the 
legs alone are used, the same ball is 
held in the hands with the arms ex- 
tended forward. The swimmer em- 
ploys a dead start through the entire 
test. 

In order to eliminate errors due to 
differences in reaction time, the start 
is given in the following manner: “Get 
ready, one, two, go.” The time inter- 
vals between “one,” “two,” and “go” 
are equal. The starter always holds the 
swimmer by the ankles and releases 
him on “go.” The subject is instructed 
to hold his breath as long as possible. 


Theoretical argumentation 


To show the speed of each trial in 
feet per second, a right triangle is 
drawn to a scale, so that one side is 
equal to the speed of the arms and the 
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other side is equal to the speed of the | 


legs. The hypotenuse will be equal to 
the speed of the whole stroke. (See il- 
lustration.) This is called the Law of 
the Squares and may be stated as fol- 
lows: The square of the speed of the 
whole crawl stroke is equal to the sum 
of squares of speeds developed with 
arms and legs separately. 

Here is the theoretical argumenta- 
tion. In a whole crawl stroke we have 
the summation of the propelling forces 
developed by the arms and legs. Let 
Fy be the propelling force of the whole 
stroke, F, the propelling force of the 
arms and F, the propelling force of the 
legs. Assuming that there is no loss we 
can write Fy—F,.+F:. But propelling 
force is equal to water resistance. Sub- 
stituting water resistance for the cor- 
responding force we have: Rw—=R,.+R:. 
Since water resistance may be ex- 
pressed approximately as a product of 
coefficient (k) and square of speed we 
can write: 


kV =kV +kV, or V =V +V. 


In the preceding calculation it is as- | 


sumed that there is no loss of power 
when the arms and legs act together. 


In general this assumption is wrong. | 


The sum of forces of two groups of 
muscles acting separately is usually 
greater than the force developed when 
they work together. But in our case 
due to the use of the ball, an extra re- 
sistance is added, which perfectly bal- 
ances the difference. 

It is obvious that neither the draw- 
ing of triangles nor the calculation of 
squares of speed with a subsequent ex- 
traction of a square root are very 


tempting procedures. To simplify this | 


a table (Table I) has been prepared 
which makes it possible to get the re- 
sults in less than half a minute. 


It is only necessary to know the | 


swimming time; the corresponding 


square of the speed will be found in | 
the table. Although this table was pre- | 


pared for a 60-foot tank, it can be used 
for a tank of any other length. (Nat- 
urally, if a tank of any length other 
than 60 feet is used, V? will not be the 
square of speed, but merely a score. 
The procedure will remain the same.) 

Used properly this test has a far- 
reaching diagnostic value. It provides 
a means to detect weakness of either 
arms or legs and also to ascertain 
whether coordination is good or bad. 

After finding the time for arms and 
legs separately, Table I should be used 
to predict the time for the whole 
stroke. If the actual time of the whole 
stroke is the same as the predicted 
time or the difference is not more than 
.3, the swimmer’s coordination is good. 
If the actual time is slower by more 
than .3 of a second than the predicted 
time, coordination is imperfect. 

In order to discover whether it is the 
arms or the legs which are at fault, 
compare the results of the test with 
Table 2. Suppose a man swims 60 feet 
in 12 seconds, his arm time being 13 
seconds and his leg time, 31.4 seconds. 
According to his whole-stroke time he 
belongs in group 4. However, his arm 
stroke is good enough to place him in 

(Concluded on page 24) 


IT BRINGS THE CROWD 


Just ‘““A Great Innovation” is too dead 
a description for BASK-O-LITE ... IT’S THE 
GAME’S GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 


e Let anyone see a game played with these new 
modern goals and they're Bask-O-Lite basketball fans from 
then on. New color and new excitement is added to every 
game. Everyone, from any part of the gymnasium. gets the 


real thrill of the game—SEEING THE BALL IN THE BASKET. 


Quick Facts About Bask-O-Lite: 


1. FOOL PROOF. (Made to last indefinitely) When the 
ball goes through the top ring, the trip arm momen- 
tarily retards and releases the ball and the mercury 
switch causes three lights to flash. One light is 
placed directly behind the basket to illuminate the 
ball as it goes through. Two lights are suspended 12 
inches above the backboard. They may be seen 
from any part of the gymnasium. 


2. LEGALIZED AND APPROVED. Rule 3 of the National 
Rules Book of the National Rules Committee gives 
official approval to Bask-O-Lite. 


3. INEXPENSIVE. Sturdily made for years of service. 
Hence, much more economical to use. Nets last in- 
definitely. 


4. PREFERRED BY PLAYERS AND COACHES AS WELL 
AS SPECTATORS. Players say it is a better target— 
easier to hit because it always looks the same. The 
three lights that flash when they have scored seem 
to thank them for their accomplishment. Coaches hail 
Bask-O-Lite with great enthusiasm because it presents 
a sound way to increase attendance. 
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A few recent BASK-O-LITE INSTALLATIONS 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, Kansas 
UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE, Baltimore, Md. 
ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 

SUNFLOWER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moorehead, Miss. 
NAVAL ARMORY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC AUDITORIUM, Cleveland, Ohio 

ARENA, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE BASK-O-LITE CO. 
New Albany, Ind. 
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RIDDELL 
BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


The “56” 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


@ Light - weight, Athletic 
Tanned Leather Upper. 


@ Improved Shock- 
Absorbing Innersole. 


@ Extension on Tread 
Surface that Prevents 
Side Slipping. 


@ Raised Heel. 


@ Welt Construction— 
Can be resoled. 


SCHOOL PRICE $4.50 


THE BASKETBALL 


SEAMLESS AND LACELESS 
e@ A Rounder Ball. 


@ A Stronger Ball. 


@ A Ball That Holds Its Shape 
and Size. 


@ A Ball in Which Its Liveliness 
Can Be Better Controlled. 


SCHOOL PRICES: 


OFFICIAL NO. 1 $11.50 
OFFICIAL NO. 2 $ 8.00 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 N. WOOD ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


group 3. It is only because his legs are 
very weak (they belong in group 7) 
that his total time is so slow. It is evi- 
dent that this swimmer should con- 
centrate his attention on leg action. 

In conducting this test it is impor- 
tant to avoid breathing, since respira- 
tion slows down the speed and intro- 
duces the possibility of errors. This is 
especially noticeable in the leg test of 
poor swimmers. 

With the aid of this test it is now pos- 
sible for the first time to measure ob- 
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their arms and 30.44 percent from their 
legs; whereas, in poor swimmers who 
require 17 seconds to swim 60 feet, the 
arms contribute 77 percent of the pro- 
pelling force and the legs only 23 per- 
cent. 


Table Il 


Showing the Average Relation Between the 
Effectiveness of the Arms and Legs, 
and the Whole Stroke 


Time of swimming 60 feet with maximum 
speed in seconds 


jectively the relative importance of “hele Strate arms mone Legs Alone 
the arms and legs in the crawl stroke. 9 10-11 12.2 17.6 
18.4 
Tests conducted with a large number 3 11-12 13.2 21.2 
of Springfield College students show 4 12-13 14.1 23.6 
that good swimmers who can swim 60 aor ee 15.1 262 
feet in 9.5 seconds, derive 69.56 per- 6 14-15 16.4 30.8 
cent of their propelling force from 7 15-21 20.0 32.4 
Table | 
T=Time; V’=square of speed. 
T T T T T T 
| 43.56 18.15 9.86 6.20 4.25 5S 256 
3 41.60 a 17.64 6.10 3 4.20 248 
4 40.70 4 17.39 4 9.55 4 6.05 
7 38.32 16.65 5.91 7 4.08 
8 37.45 8 16.40 8 9.18 8 5.86 8 405 41.0 2.14 
10.0 36.00 15.0 1600 20.0 25.0 
35.28 15.76 8.94 5.71 A 3.97 
3 15.37 Gre 3 5.62 
4. 4 15.21 4 8.64 4 5.57 Je 3 
5 14.98 5 8.59 5.52 
32.04 14.82 6 8.47 5.48 6 3.85 
7 31.48 7 14.59 7 5.43 > 
8 30.91 8 14.44 8 8.29 8 5.38 8 3.80 
11.0 29.81 146.0 14.06 21.0 8.18 26.0 
of 13.84 8.07 5.28 
2. a: oh 5.24 4 3.65 
3 13.54 3 7.95 a 5.20 
4 13.32 tae 4 5.16 8 3.56 
6 26.73 6 13.03 >: Fela 6& 5.09 
7 26.32 7 5.05 4 3.43 
8 25.50 8 12.82 8 5.01 BB 
9 25.40 9 12.60 ia 9 4.98 8 3.35 
~ 2 12.18 4.87 fe Baa 
3 23.81 3 12.04 3 7.29 4.83 3.89 
4 11.90 Tae 4 4.80 
5 23.04 5 11.77 5 4.76 34.0 3.11 
22.66 tae 6 4.73 a 
9 11.22 9 6.86 4.63 
3 20.34 3 10.69 666 3 4.50 
4 20.07 4 # 10.63 4 6.55 4 4.46 me BS 
a: 5 10.50 5 6.50 308 
8 18.92 8 10.18 8 6.35 8 4.34 - Bae 
9 18.66 9 10.05 3 6.30 # 4.31 8 2.66 
14.0 18.40 19.0 428 37H 243 


Reprinted from the Supplement to the Research Quarterly, Vol. 6, No. 2, May, 1935 


The use of Table No. |. Let 12.2 s. and 20.3 represent the time for the arms alone and legs 
alone. The corresponding squares of speed will be found in the columns marked V*. For 12.2 it is 
24.21 and for 20.3 it is 8.76. To predict the speed for the whole stroke add the found squares. 
The sum is 32.97. Read back into column V* and find a number nearest to 32.97. It will be 33.29. 
The corresponding time in column T will be 10.4. This is the predicted time for the whole stroke. 
(Although this table has been prepared for a 60 foot tank, nevertheless it can be used for any 
length tank; in that case V* will be merely the score, but the use of the table remains the same. 
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The Figure 8 Offense 


to position A. All breaks toward the 
basket should be at top speed, while all 
cuts away from the basket should be 
at a much slower pace. 

In Diag. 5, 1 has completed the first 
half of the “Figure 8” and once more 
will handle the ball. Play continues as 
in Diag. 1 except that 1 will now pass 
to 2 at 3’s original position and will 
cut for position A at the basket. The 
rotation may be continued indefinitely. 
The constant maneuvering of the play- 
ers and the rapid handling of the ball 
keeps the defense milling and makes 
it possible for the team in possession to 
keep the ball for protracted periods. 
The spectators seldom object to this 
type of stalling during the closing mo- 
ments of a game, since the players keep 
driving in to the basket as if intent on 
scoring. It is a very tiring game for 
the defense. 

The players need to remember but 
one thing—after making a pass to cut 
down the middle of the floor for the 
basket in front of two teammates, They 
should form the habit of watching the 
ball while cutting and of hesitating at 
the side of the basket until the next 
player enters the free-throw circle. 

The rotation may be interrupted at 
any time to return the pass to the origi- 
nal passer for a scoring attempt. This 
is shown in Diag. 6 where 1 returns the 


(Continued from page 7) 


pass to 5. (A low pass here is usually 
most effective.) Two other scoring pos- 
sibilities are indicated in the same dia- 
gram. Every passer must constantly be 
alert for a quick pass to the man at the 
side of the basket. The long pass from 
1 to 4 is difficult for the average right- 
handed high school player, but if it 
can be made successfully, 4 will be in 
an ideal position to score. 

The pass from the other side of the 
floor, 5 to a man in the B position, is 
much easier to make, but the shot is 
more difficult. 1 also has the option of 
passing to 2 who has continued his cut 
to the basket instead of pulling out to 
position 5. The break should be timed 
so that 2 will trail 5 by about 15 feet. 
If 2’s guard plays him too closely as he 
(2) comes up the side-line even with 
the foul line, the set-up is ideal for a 
sudden reverse to the basket. 


Set-up changes to 2-3 


It may be noticed from the diagrams 
that a 2-3 set-up is used after the 
opening play, and that the “clock” may 
be wound by passing to the left as well 
as to the right. While the players are 
rotating, the ball actually travels back 
and forth across a very small area. The 
tendency of most defenses is to bunch 
around the free-throw circle with the 


front men gradually edging out to at- 
tempt an interception. This sets the 
stage for the reverse shown in Diag. 7. 
As soon as 1 receives the ball, he pivots 
and shoots the ball down the outside 
to 3 who bounces it quickly to 2 at the 
pivot position. 2 has the possibility of 
passing to 1, who has cut behind 3, to 
position B; of returning the pass to 3 
for a set shot; or, of trying for the goal 
himself. 

The reverse, which changes the play 
from “going-in-front-of-the-receiver” 
to “going-behind-the-receiver,” is a 
very effective offensive weapon. In 
Diag. 7 if 5 has continued rapidly to 
position B, a double reverse would 
have been possible by 3 pivoting to the 
outside and bouncing a one-handed 
pass to 5 under the basket. In that case 
3 should follow the pass for the re- 
bound or a possible return pass if 5 
finds it impossible to shoot from that 
position. 

Diag. 8 is a variation of Diag. 1. After 
passing, 1 sets up a screen for 2 who 
passes immediately to 3 and cuts 
around the screen for a return pass 
and a quick dribble to the basket. In 
case 3 does not return the pass, 1 takes 
position 2, 2 takes position B, and the 
“merry-go-round” keeps’ whirling. 
Thaqugh simple, this screen play works 
in well with a “Figure 8’” offense. 
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Philosophy of Athletics 


(Continued from page 14) 


attention, frequent day - dreaming, 
keen emotions, strong sense of hon- 
or, lack of understanding of adults’ 
viewpoint, and a narrowing interest 
to a few games. The physiological 
traits are: rapid growth, retarded 
heart development, awkwardness, 
susceptibility to fatigue, etc.1° These 
characteristics make games of high 
organization undesirable for the stu- 
dent of junior high school age. 

In this period of which we have 
been speaking, the individual de- 
parts from the drill work of the past 
years and instinctively desires to use 
his own initiative and to express his 
own personality. This period, accord- 
ing to all educational principles, is 
devoted to more generalized courses 
and a gradual approach to special- 
ization. In this transitory period, as 
it is called, group games of an intra- 
mural nature should be taught, in 
which the student through competi- 
tion with his teammates may catch 
the spirit of those social morals and 
Civic qualities which in turn enable 
him to understand the meaning of 
cooperation and other desirable 
characteristics of the senior high 
school level. 


Senior high student traits 


The average senior high school stu- 
dent possesses the following traits: 
greater power of attention and reason- 
ing, marked development of self-con- 
fidence, better control of emotions, 
loyalty, love of adventure, narrowing 
of interest toward specialization, and 
the developing of life interests and 
ambitions. The physiological traits 
are: slowing-up of growth, heart has 
developed in proportion, development 
of strength and endurance, and better 
control of bodily movements.!! These 
characteristics make games of high 
organization desirable. The games 


0 Tracy, Frederick, The Psycholo 
Adolescence, pp. 10-23. 
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Fall Back Stunt 


lf you are adept at faking eye and hand 
motions, here's a good stunt to pull on an out- 
of-bounds ball on the end line under your 
own basket. From a position close to the bas- 
ket, the offensive player starts falling back 
and with eye and hand motions calls for the 
ball. The guard, fully aware of their proximity 
to the basket, rushes in with upraised hands 
to break up the pass. Like a flash the offen- 
sive player ducks under his guard's arms and 
drives in for a scoring pass under the basket. 
Against a too conservative guard, the player 
can fall back, take a pass and shoot. 


should be highly competitive and em- 
phasis should be placed on those who 
are inclined to be interested in inter- 
scholastic athletics. This emphasis 
should not throttle the rest of the phy- 
sical education program in the senior 
high grades. 

The argument that people who di- 
rect interscholastic teams should not 
be concerned with the rest of the phys- 
ical education program is misleading 
and untrue on account of the veracity 
of the following statements. First, the 
majority of schools in most cases can- 
not afford a coach and a separate teach- 
er for physical education. Second, the 
matter of duplicating equipment and 
facilities is necessary, and administra- 
tive procedures are made _ simpler. 
Third, belief that directors of inter- 
scholastic teams will neglect the com- 
plete program and stereotype physical 
education in order to further the in- 
terscholastic program is groundless; 
this is no more true than to say that 
an individual teaching history and 
coaching will neglect his history if he 
is interested at all in the complete edu- 
cational program. We fear that in 
most cases the lack of interest in one 
or the other is due to improper admin- 
istration. Fourth, a coach connected 
with the physical education program, 
other than coaching the interscholastic 
teams, will be kept in contact with the 
general educational principles and 
policies, and with the general doings 
of the student body. This contact will 
help him better to keep a balanced 
educational program in all school ac- 
tivities. Fifth, it is almost impossible 
for a coach to be sympathetic toward 
the rest of the physical education pro- 
gram unless he has to divide his team 
and efforts among the various phases 
of it. 


As coaches and as teachers 


As coaches we should want to teach 
the different activities; as teachers we 
should want to coach the different 
sports. Such a proceeding is for our 
permanency; it is for our existence; it is 
for our posterity. We must not be afraid 
of failure. If this emphasis is in the 
wrong place, we must try to right it; 
we must not be discouraged; we have 
a profession, so let us face the prob- 
lems as professional men. 


We must realize that it is rather dif- 
ficult for us to measure our success in 
teaching. We do not know when a stu- 
dent has secured the traits we have in- 
dicated; neither do we know to what 
degree he has learned, nor when. But 
we must be satisfied to believe that so 
long as we make a desperate effort to 
teach, we may be compensated. We can 
measure organic development in some 
degree; we can measure skills. Is it 
not then our problem to make an ef- 
fort to measure in some degree like- 
wise social moral traits? 
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Ice Hockey 


(Continued from page 19) 


as a rule, play the attacker and not 
the puck. 


mi Feinting is a neglected art in 
sie hockey. A dodge or pass preceded by 
y- a feint forces the opponent to make 
or the first move. A fake shot at goal 
outside the defense will often force 
he the defensive man to assume a mo- 
ot mentary legs-together position to 
S- block the shot. With a few quick 
1g movements the carrier can storm in- 
Ly side home in a good position to shoot. 
- Too many goalies after stopping a 
“i shot think only of clearing the puck 
“4 into a corner. A clever goal tender 
d often can hold the puck long enough 
.- to lure an opposing forward in close, 
r. and then pass the puck forward to 
- a teammate; a maneuver that keeps 
- the opponent temporarily out of 
il play. 
° ‘ During the first fifteen minutes of 
‘ informal practice the goalies should 
; do some skating and stick-handling, 
" an important item often overlooked. 
Z The next fifteen or twenty minutes 
"1 may be occupied by the forward line 
Q rushing the defense. Development is 
i often aided by instructing the defense 
| to remain stationary and the forward 


line to first skate very slowly through 
the motions. Then both the offense and 
defense can go through the play at top 
speed. Development is often impeded 
by rushing things at the outstart. 

The remaining time can be used 
to scrimmage. Usually it is a good 
policy to pit the first string forwards 
against the first string defense. 


Practice off the ice 


For teams deprived of ice during 
the playing season (due to weather 
conditions) and also for the pre- 
season training period, there are a 
few things that may be considered. 
The players can brush up on tech- 
nique and team play through skull 
practices and blackboard talks. 

Shooting practice on a cement or 
gymnasium floor is excellent for 
wrist development. Naturally it will 
take a little time to reaccustom one’s 
self to the faster ice surface. Avoid 
running. Ride a bicycle or a bicycle 
machine as the same leg muscles are 
employed in skating. For sports, 
handball and soccer are excellent. 
Soccer entails running but the bene- 
fits derived from dodging are well 
worth it. 

Above all, don’t over-indulge. In 
this respect don’t scrimmage or prac- 
tice hockey too long. To many teams 
have left their best efforts on the 
practice ice. 

Next month, the author will cover 
offensive and defensive team play. 


ART 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Oldest, most complete line in America. Correctly de- 
signed. Skillfully fabricated. ““Medart’ Gym Apparatus 
merits your consideration. 


Write for Catalog G-3 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


Standard or special equipment; complex or simple in- 
stallations: consult “Medart’ for an efficient solution to 
your backstop problems. 


W rite for Catalog BB-I 
TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


Nothing to lift up or pull down . . . Medart Gym Seats 
operate on the approved telescopic principle. Complete 
engineering service. 


W rite for Catalog GS-1 


POOL EQUIPMENT 


Medart slides, diving boards, ladders, towers and other 
pool equipment are fully described and illustrated in the 
new 1937 Catalog. 


W rite for Catalog WS-1 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3540 DE KALB ST. 
Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Directory 


“CornD-BILT” BASKET BALL 
The Greatest Development In Ball Con- 


struction Since The Invention Of TheGame: 


Improve Your Players’ Game 


With This GREAT NEW BALL 


Nine years of co-operation between the NATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION OF STATE HIGH SCHOOLS ATHLETIC ASSO- 
CIATION and inventive geniuses has resulted in this new 
CORD-BILT ball—the pioneer in a new field. It is made of 
deep pebbled grain cowhide leather and moulded into a perfect 
sphere and will retain its true shape much longer than any 
ordinary Official ball. It has welted seams—giving a smart, 
attractive appearance and priceless aid in handling. Resilience 
or liveliness controlled—each ball built to react the same as 
the traditional seam ball—Uniformity in size, shape, weight 
and reaction—no dead spots—no sewing to rip—perfectly bal- 
anced. The ultimate in streamlining and durability. 

In addition to the D25 Basket Ball shown at the left. 
Dubow makes the famous Approved Official D35 and many 
other basket ball models in many price ranges. Dubow basket 
balls will be kind to your budget, Mr. Coach. Ask your dealer 
to show you Dubow Basket Ball and other sport equipment. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. 


SCORE AND SCOUT BOOK 


A comprehensive charting system for your bas- 
ketball squad. A sample chart appeared on page 15 


in the November Scholastic Coach. Price, 65 cents. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


BASKETBALL BOOKS 


Send 3-cent stamp for our complete list of foot- 
ball and basketball books, which you may buy from 
us at the publisher's list price. 

SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 

250 B. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Now Ready — 
_ 


BASKETBALL 


Forrest C. 
“Phog” Allen’s 


BETTER 
BASKET- 
BALL 


Technique, Tactics, 


and Tales 
482 pages 
86 diagr 
163 $4.00 


A PRACTICAL guide for teaching and de- 
4 & veloping basketball technique, together with 
a complete discussion of how the game should be 


played. The author, head basketball coach, Uni- 


versity of Kansas, explains graphically the most | 


advanced developments of the game, and through 


copious use of diagrams and photographs makes — 
clear every detail of individual and team play, | 


offensive and defensive. 


Full treatment of tactics includes how to work 
through zone defense, plays against man-for-man 
defense, out-of-bounds plays, screening, etc. Sec- 
tion on Motivation, 
coaches. Drills for teaching fundamentals with- 
out each player handling ball. Large section on 
conditioning and handling injuries. Stories of ac- 
tual games illustrating applied psychology. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill 
330 West 42nd St. 


Book Company, Inc. 


RED GRANGE 
|. ... - 


AUTOGRAPHED COPIES 
OF HIS NEW BOOK 


ZUPPKE 


OF 
ILLINOIS 


"The Galloping Ghost" has written 
a new, fast, exciting book packed 
with pictures and true stories of 
dramatic moments on the gridiron 
¢alled “ZUPPKE OF ILLINOIS." 
This book is the first authentic in- 
side story by the most sensational 
ball carrier the game has ever 
known. 

Red will autograph the first 100 
books ordered. Enclose only $2.00 
together with a personal written 
request. Books will be sent post- 


paid. ACT AT ONCE. 
A Marvelous Gift! 


GLASER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois Dept. 5 


helpful for high-school | 


New York, N. Y. | 
; Northwestern game, 


If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, University High School, lowa 
City, lowa. 


It could happen only in California. 
A novel way of crashing the gate was 
reported by the Rose Bowl officials 
recently. It seems that a year or so 


_ ago a man with a long pole came 
running full tilt toward the ten-foot 


concrete wall at one end of the stad- 


ium. Without losing his hat he sailed 


over with a yard or so to spare. The 
officials let him stay. Out our way we 
would give him a house and lot, pay 
his tuition for four years, put him on 
the N.Y.A., and afterwards mount 
him as a museum piece. 


A high school coach asked one of 
his former stars how he liked eating 
at the college training table. “Well, 
everything is O.K. except the food. 


_ We don’t get anything but vitamins.” 


Lady Luck does smile. Tall Jim 
Thynne, who led his team from tiny 
Melrose to a state championship last 


_ year, has moved to Sauk Center, Iowa, 


to complete his high school education. 
He has two years more of competition. 


When Coach Zuppke of Illinois told 
his boys that he would die to win the 
they promised 
him that they would win it in order 
to get rid of him. What a game they 
turned in for the man who is spend- 
ing his twenty-fifth season as the most 
popular figure in Lllinois. 


One of the most vivid and exciting 
accounts of a football game that I 


_ have ever read appeared in the Jack- 


sonville, Ill., Daily Journal following 
Illinois College’s 13-7 triumph over 
Illinois Wesleyan. When I congratu- 
lated the writer, Ernest Savage, he 


| sent me this reply: 


“Thanks for your letter. I wondered 


| what some of the readers thought of 


that story. The funny thing about it 
was that I didn’t see the game. Was 
I able to make you see it, feel the 
tension of the situations, and the drama 
back of the events? I did write the 
story from notes obtained by Bill 
Clark, and from conversations I picked 
up other salient points which Bill had 
missed in recording what was prob- 
ably one of the most glorious of foot- 
ball victories. I believe I could have 
written another column (the article 
covered practically a whole page) but 
then, after all, there were other foot- 
ball games that day.” 


What do you think of this idea by 
Coach Lloyd Dresser of Sibley, Iowa? 

“Here is a stunt that helped me ata 
critical point in my basketball pro- 
gram last year, so I'll pass it on. We 
reached the finals of our sectional and 
were to meet Rock Rapids, a team 
which had defeated us during the sea- 
son. Naturally the boys were jittery. 
In an attempt to quiet them, I had 
them dress an hour before the game. 
Then for forty-five minutes I made 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Coaches’ Corner 


them lie down and, with the lights 
low, turned on my radio. The boys 
relaxed and listened to some good 
music. We won, 31-27. It seems to me 
that coaches are faced quite often with 
the problem of relieving the pressure. 
The radio stunt helped once. Perhaps 
if might again.” 


How’s this for a combination—coach- 
ing and prestidigitation? (Sleight-of- 
hand to you.) If any of you folks 
down Texas or Oklahoma way have 
been losing games unexpectedly you 
may have been up against that old 
magician, Bob Clark. Bob, who worked 
his way through Howard College per- 
forming tricks of magic and playing 
football, spends his summers and 
Christmas vacations on the vaudeville 
stage. As a member of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Magicians and 
a skilled artist in almost every phase 
of legerdemain, he is now one of the 
most popular entertainers in the. 
Southwest. During his three years as 
coach of the Wheeler, Tex., teams he 
won one district championship. He is 
now coaching at Erick, Okla. 

Mighty nice to be able to pull a 
long-eared halfback out of the hat 
at the right time or to make an op- 
posing tackle disappear. The old Hindu 
rope trick ought to go pretty well in 
a basketball game. Even the shortest 
of guards could run up the rope and 
bat down anything coming in the di- 
rection of the basket. 


Coach Fred Trewyn of Wakefield, 
Mich., after taking his team on a two 
hundred mile trip over icy roads, sug- 
gests that the most amazing thing 
about the modern traffic problem is 
the number of people who aren’t 
killed. 


If you need new equipment and the 
funds aren’t available, just take a tip 
from the high school boys at Ashland, 
Ill. About thirty of them with Coach 
Traughber and Principal K. C. Pitt- 
man took to the cornfields of a friendly 
farmer to raise funds for their ath- 
letic association. Other loyal fans sup- 
plied the horses and wagons, the 
mothers made the lunch, and the boys 
did the rest. 

Several hundred bushels of corn 
were picked during the two-day turn- 
out. For each bushel of corn husked 
the boys received four cents for their 
athletic fund. The gallery of people 
who came to watch the boys work 
was so large that a dealer in farm 
machinery brought out a modern corn 
picker to demonstrate to the crowd. 
The “Husking Bee” assures the Ash- 
land High School team of being one 
of the best equipped in the Middle 
West this year. 


Every boy in Sharpsburg, Ia., High 
School responded to Coach Krausher’s 
first call for basketball. That’s support 
for you. 

Woop 
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BRING! 


DAVE MacMILLAN 


“PHOG” ALLEN 
cLaIR BEE 
pr. H.C. CARLSON 


GEORGE _KEOGAN 


JOHN BUNN 
“CHUCK” [TAYLOR 


To YOUR floor in the 16MM 


sound-on-film planned coach- 


ing film BASKETBALL 
rental $15, ask for folder 


FILMS INC. 


330 W. 42 New York, N. Y. 


PETC 


MATS 


TRACE MARK 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 


Send for Booklet “F”’ 
PETERSEN & CO. Est. 1911 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


—a surgical first-aid dressing 
for Sprains, Strains, Bruises, 
and for direct application to 
open wounds and raw sur- 
faces. It relieves inflammation 
and pain and promotes repair. 


Sample to coaches, trainers 
and athletic directors 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St., New York 


New Film 


NLARGING upon a tradition of 

movie reviewing, we unblush- 
ingly bestow eight very bright stars 
on the 16mm. sound film, “Basketball,” 
distributed by Films, Inc. of New 
York. Surely such figures in the basket- 
ball world as the following merit one 
star each: John Bunn of Stanford, 
“Phog” Allen of Kansas, Dr. H. C. 
Carlson of Pittsburgh, Dave MacMil- 
lan of Minnesota, Clair Bee of Long 
Island University, George Keogan of 
Notre Dame, “Chuck” Taylor, Ambas- 
sador of Basketball; and last, but far 
from least, the brilliant Phillips “66” 
Oilers team from Oklahoma. 


The film is divided into two parts 
of forty minutes each, each part com- 
plete in itself and available on a 1600 
foot reel. Each coach is introduced 
separately and given an opportunity 
to express his theories of offense and 
defense. Then for approximately ten 
minutes he directs the players directly 
from the floor..The action is in semi- 
slow motion with the accompanying 
voice of the coach dubbed in. 


Each man has something definite to 
emphasize: MacMillan stresses ball- 
handling; Allen, his stratified transi- 
tional man-for-man defense with a 
zone principle; Bee, set-shooting; Carl- 
son, the famous Figure 8 offense of 
which he is originator; Keogan, the im- 
portance of fundamentals; Bunn, the 
fast break and zone defense; and Tay- 
lor (no relation to Robert) gave an 
exhibition of trick passing that even 
had us ducking under the seats to avoid 
getting beaned. 


Our only criticism is leveled at the 
boys who did all the demonstrating— 
the Phillips “66-ers.” They’re just too 
good. They handle the ball, screen, 
shoot and pick rebounds off the back- 
boards with a finesse that is amazing. 

Incidentally, this is the same film 
that “Chuck” Taylor exhibits at his 
basketball clinics, sponsored by the 
Converse Rubber Co. 


New Books 


ZUPPKE OF ILLINOIS. By Harold 


E. “Red” Grange. Pp. 179. Illustrated. |. 


Chicago: A. L. Glaser, Inc. $2. 


NCE you plunge into “Zuppke of 
| Illinois,” you’re in an open field. 
You’ll never stop until you cross the 
goal-line, 179 pages away. The book 
is more than an open sesame to the 
life of the famous coach. It is also the 
story of Illinois football, of Red Grange 
and of the University itself. The de- 
votion of player and coach, their loy- 
alty to the University and the Uni- 
versity to them is the heart beat of the 
text. 

It is only fitting on Zuppke’s 25th 
anniversary season that the famous 
redhead play Boswell to him. As Red 


(Concluded on page 30) 


CA Preview of the 
VOIT SOFT BALL 


Official in Every Respect 


At last—the perfect Soft Ball! Its smooth- 
grained one-piece composition cover, scientifi- 
cally treated to imsure correct rebound, will 
far outlast any horsehide made. No stitches 
to rip, wear or tear out. And, since the seams 
are only reproduced, the ball is tougher, 
longer wearing. Cover, being vulcanized to 
the cemented center by an exclusive VOIT 
process, is a permanent part of the ball. 


Three centers: All-Kapok, Cork-and-Wool, 
Kapok-and-Wool. All are durable, shape- 
retaining centers that cannot get out-of-round. 

Pure white, perfect for night play. Wash- 
able. Weather-and-waterproof — will neither 
take on nor lose weight, crack, dry out, or 
harden. 

Write for new Catalog 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
Dept. SC, Box 250, Arcade Sta., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THE ACCEPTED 


TIMERS 


for Basketball? 

Track? Swimming? 

Football? Boxing? 
SEND FOR THIS 


BIG CATALOG 
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“A 


GUINAND GALLET~ GALCO 
and SECURITY TIMERS are 
on sale at all local dealers 


_ Write for new catalog SC 3 
JULES RACINE & CO. © 


20 WEST 47th STREET ‘ NEW YORK 
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AUTOMATIC TIMING AND SCORING DEVICES 


Model 35-CS Illustrated 


Pat’s Appl’d For 


ae 


Is offered to = not as the cheap- 


est—but the best board obtainable 
today—anywhere—at any price. 


NEVINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE, ILL. 


Genuine NARRAGANSETT 


MATS 


for gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tum- 
bling. Makers of mats and gymnasium 
apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to 
institutions. Send for circular and low 
factory prices. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


100 Vale St. Pawtucket, R. 1. 


No-Germ Heavy Service 
LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and Welded 
® Insist upon No-Germ Baskets 
(Look for Label). They equip 
many Gyms. Cost less — last 
longer. Assorted sizes. Con- 
sll your Dealer or Write 

r 
AMERICAN WIRE FORMCO., 
INC., 275-279 Grant Ave. ” 
jersey City, N. J. 


370 MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


states in the preface, “This is a book 
which should have been written many 
years ago. That I should attempt it 

. seems right. Robert Zuppke made 
me in football.” 

Simply and sincerely Grange paints 
a word picture of ‘“‘my coach’”—Zuppke 
the artist, philosopher, speaker and 
teacher. We find that the Illinois coach 
invented the huddle, quarterback 
strategy maps (“The most comprehen- 
sive guides ...I have ever seen.’’), 
the screened pass and plays such as 
the “Flea Flicker,” “Blue Eagle,” 
“Corkscrew,” “Whoa Back,” and “Fly- 
ing Trapeze.” Forward and lateral 
passes were part of his repertoire as 
far back as 1906. So effectively did he 
develop the screened pass that the rules 
makers were forced to legislate it out 
of the game. 

No book on Illinois football would be 
complete without a chapter on Red 
Grange, the greatest Illini of them all. 
Chapter 11, The Red Grange Era, is 
contributed by George Dunscomb, a 
gentleman who has collaborated many 
times with Grange on newspaper and 
magazine articles. Grange’s incredible 
ground-gaining records still stand, and 
will stand forever according to Duns- 
comb. 

The book is illustrated with pictures 
of Illinois championship teams and 
men who played vital roles in Illinois 
football history. Several of Zup’s paint- 
ings are also shown. If you’d like to 
have a couple, the Rembrandt of the 
Prairies will gladly swap ’em for a 
pair of 210-pound tackles, or perhaps 
another red-thatched thunderbolt like 
that Grange man. 


PRIMITIVE AND PIONEER 
SPORTS. By Bernard S. Mason. Pp. 
342. Illustrated — free-line drawings. 
New York: A. S. Barnes Co. $2.50. 


N KEEPING with the trend toward 

the colorful and imaginative in the 
present-day gymnasium and play- 
ground, Bernard S. Mason, editor of 
The Camping Magazine and half of 
the famous team of Mason and Mitchell 
(authors of “The Theory of Play,” 
“Active Games and Contests” and “‘So- 
cial Games for Recreation”), presents 
a long list of individualized activities 
on picturesque primitive and pioneer 
sports that fairly teem with glamour 
and intrigue. 

Mason divides his volume into three 
sections—The Bushman’s Section, The 
Cowboy’s Section and The Woods- 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


THIS 
CHRISTMAS 
GIVE MAGAZINES 


HEY make a gift that is alive and 

new every month of the year. They’re 
appropriate, lasting, useful, convenient 
and economical. No fuss and bother of 
shopping in crowded stores. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Sure to interest every man and boy on 
your list who is sports-minded. Famous 
athletes contribute articles on sports in 
season. Many fine action photos. 10 
months, $1.50; Club Price, $1.40. 


The younger generation appreciates hav- 
ing their own magazines. Such a gift 
brings real happiness for twelve months, 


For Boys Regular Club 

Price Price 

Popular Mechanics ............+--- 2.50 2.25 
For Girls | 

3.00 2.85 

For Boys and Girls 


General List of Magazines 


The magazines you'd like yourself are usually those 
your family and friends like. Choose from— 


| Regular Club 

American Magazine ...........+... 2.50 2.50 
Country Gentleman (2 yrs.). . 1.00 None 
Guod Housekeeping 2.50 None 
Ladies Home Journal.............- 1.00 None 

j 
Saturday Evening Post............ 2.00 None 
Scholastic Combined Edition....... 2.00 1.80 
Scientific American ...........++:5 4.00 3.75 
EEN 2.50 2.50 
Woman's Home Companion........ 1.00 None 


man’s Section. In the first section, he | 


describes the method of making and 
throwing such types of boomerangs as 
the cross-stick, pin-wheel, Australian, 
etc. The second division of the book 
(cowboy section) is devoted to ropes 
and whips. He takes up rope spinning, 
trick knots, lariat throwing, roping ex- 
hibitions and contests, whip cracking, 
and spinning serpentine. 

The material is presented 
ally well. The free-line drawings that 
are used to illustrate the technique of 
the various activities are excellent. 
Counselors, recreational leaders, and 
camp and playground directors should 


| find this book right up their alley. 


“Regular Price” is price you pay if you order 
one subscription. “Club Price” is price you are 
entitled to if you order two or more different 
subscriptions. Prices are for subscriptions in U. S. 
only and are for new or renewals. One year unless 
otherwise stated. 


Christmas cards mailed on request to announce 
your gift. Check your list today and send your 
order to— 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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From the States 


(Continued from page 13) 


conducted by Ed Heidbreder of Her- 
mann, with contributions by Harry 
Estes, Rolla; Grant Perkins, Steelville; 
and Ed Potter, St. James. 

The Kirksville district reported the 
election of the following officers: pres- 
ident, Fred L. Spees of Novelty; vice- 
president, Carl Noble of Kirksville; 
and Gene Greening of Memphis, sec- 
‘yetary-treasurer. 

C. E. Porter, 


Missouri Coaches Assn., 
St. James, Mo. 


New Jersey 


Bloomfield unbeaten again 


V pare only a scoreless tie. with 
Belleville to mar record, 
Bloomfield High School is winding up 
its third consecutive unbeaten season. 
The remarkable thing about this team 
is not its system or outstanding indi- 
vidual players, but the soundness of 
their simple “T” formation attack. 
Bloomfield tackles savagely, blocks 
efficiently and has a spirit that is hard 
to beat. 

Boys interested in football at Bloom- 
field get their fundamentals back in 
the last grades of the grammar and 
junior high schools. Coach Bill Foley 


sticks to good, sound, basic fundamen- — 
tals and firmly believes that the only | 


way to gain ground is to run straight 
ahead; he never fears a team that 
“razzle-dazzles” the ball, as he calls a 
lateral passing game. 

Other top notch high school teams in 
the state include Columbia of Maple- 
wood, South Orange, coached by Phil 


Marvel, and New Brunswick under | 


Chet Redshaw. All three have been un- 
defeated in Class A competition. 

The North Jersey Branch of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Approved Basketball 
Officials have already held four inter- 
pretation meetings and expect to hold 
another on Dec. 10 at Newton High 
School. The annual examination for 
new candidates will be conducted at 
the Newark Y.M.C.A. 


CHARLES J. SCHNEIDER, 


New Jersey H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Newark, N. J. 


Wisconsin 


Five-sport clinic 


VER 800 coaches attended the 
Coaches Assn.’s monster five- 
sport clinic in Milwaukee during the 
state teachers’ convention. R. T. Cook 
of Williams Bay opened the program 
with moving pictures of six-man foot- 
ball that covered various types of of- 
fense and defense. 

This was followed by an actual dem- 
onstration of how to teach boxing by 
Johnny Walsh, Wisconsin University 
boxing coach. Walsh demonstrated the 
fundamental stance, offensive punches 
and defensive blocking. Coach Harry 
Stuhldreher of Wisconsin gave a run- 


ning comment on pictures of the Wis- 
consin-Marquette football game, and 
a round table discussion followed on 
track, basketball and hockey. 

The piece de resistance of the eve- 
ning, the Converse Rubber Co.’s bas- 
ketball film, concluded the program. 
Coaches from Stanford, Notre Dame, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, and also “Chuck” 
Taylor discussed and illustrated plays 
on offense and defense, and drills for 
developing skills in passing, shooting 
and guarding. 

L. A. ERICKSON, 


Wisconsin H. 8S. Coaches Assn., 
Shorewood, Wis. 
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Texas 


Football champions 


SIXTEEN schools were crowned dis- 
trict champions in the Class A division 
of Texas on Nov. 27. A state champion 
will emerge from this group. The late- 
season favorites are: Amarillo (cham- 
pions of 1934, ’35 and ’36), Abilene, 
Highland Park of Dallas, Longview, 
Conroe, Temple, and Corpus Christi. 

Forty-four Class B schools won dis- 
trict honors and will continue to play 
until a regional champion is deter- 
mined. Each region consists of four 
districts. Class C teams concluded 
their schedules on Thanksgiving, 18 
teams winning district laurels. 


Class A schools have enrollments 


THE WILSON 1938 SCOREMASTER 


A Dependable, Quick Acting Scoreboard 


Indicates minutes to play, quarters and intermissions in a clear and ~ 
attractive way 
A Real Asset to Any Gymnasium 
Plugs into a light socket 
Simple to operate—modernistic in design 
A board for college use also available 
Manufactured by 
DU-CRAFTS, INC. HUNTINGBURG, IND. 
“WILSON SCOREBOARDS SCORE FIRST, ALWAYS" 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


and folder 
AMERICAN WIRE FORM 
co 


a laformation 


BASK-O-LITE 


[] Information 


BECTON, DICKINSON 
[] New Ace Manual 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
[] Booklet, Filmo 16 m.m. offer 
camera 


malt) 


[] Sample 


Catalog 


projector 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


Use This Convenient Form to 
Obtain Sample Goods and 


Literature from Advertisers 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 


[] Alonzo Stagg Poster [] Catalog CC] Sample 
[] Matt Poster BIRELY'S, INC. 

How many O Sample DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 
AMERICAN CRAYON CO 


CO. CHESTERMAN& STREETER [] “Stroking with Vincent 
[] Sample kit of Kaysan LC) Information 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 
[] Basketball Yearbook 


R. B. DAVIS CO. (Coco- ball" 


[] Booklet on Nutrition 
DENVER CHEMICAL CO, GENERAL ELECTRIC 


C. B. DOLGE CO. 
[] Booklet, Foot-tub service GENERAL FOODS 


[) Booklet, Filmo 16 m.m. J. A. DUBOW 


ON PAGE 32 OPPOSITE THIS SPACE ARE 
OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


DUKE LABORATORIES 


Richards" 


FILMS, INC. 
[] Information on “Basket- 


C] Projector, film rental 


C] Sample Layouts 


C] Sample Postum 
[] Booklet, “Attack in 
Basketball" 
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FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


BOOKS 


Football Line Play, by B. F. Oakes, $3. 


Manual for Functional Football, by 
John DaGrosa, $5. 


Functional Football, 
Grosa, $3. 


Practical Football, by H. O. Crisler 
and E. E. Wieman, $3. 
Kicking the American Football, by 


Leroy N. Mills, $2. (revised edi- 
tion.) 


The Trainer’s Bible, by Dr. S. E. 
Bilik, $2.50. 


Winning Football, by Bernie Bier- 
man, $2.50. 


“—" of Illinois, by Red Grange, 


by John Da 


Sayger Illustrated Series 
Ohio State’s Offense, by Francis 
Schmidt, $1.50. 


Minnesota’s Offense, by Bernie 
Bierman, $1 


Michigan’s Offense, 
Kipke, $1.50. 


by Harry | 


BOOKS 


Lowry’s Basketball Score and Scout 
Book, 65c. 


Basketball Offensive Fundamentals 
Analyzed, by Blair Gullion, $2. 


100 Drills for Teaching Basketball 
by Blair Gullion, 
ie 


a Basketball, by Nat Holman, 


Better Basketball, by Forrest C. 


Allen, $4. 


Secrets of Winning Basketball, by 
Mark A. Peterman, $1 (Price re- 
duced). 

Modern Basketball for Girls, by 
Meissner and Meyers, $1 


Sayger Illustrated Series 
Pittsburgh’s Offense, by H. C. 
Carlson, $1. 


Indiana’s Offense, 
Dean, $1 


Butler’s Offense, by “Tony” Hin- 
kle, $1.50. 


by Everett 


All sent postpaid. Send check with order. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


250 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORE. N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH MASTER COUPON 


(See page 31 for other listings) 


P. GOLDSMITH SONS 
Catalog 


GREAT WESTERN ATH- 
LETIC GOODS CO. 


OBSERVER 


L] Catalog JOHNSON & 
HANOVIA CHEM. & 
MFG. CO. letes” 


[] Athletic Bulletin Nos. | 


and 2, therapy and [] Information 
staleness Fabrics 
HILLYARD CHEM. CO. 
Basketball Chart and Catalog 
Score Book MIDLAND CHEMICAL 
HOOD RUBBER CO. ea 
CL) Basketball Hints C1 GSymloh 
How many? Athaloh 
HUNTINGTON LABS. MISHAWAKA 
[] Free copy Basketball WOOLEN 


Digest [] Information 

[] Our Gym floor is fin- 
ished with Seal-O-San 

[] We are planning to re- 
finish our floor 

[] | would like full informa- 


tion about Seal-O-San 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT & 


Information 
Information 


Catalog 


DUNNING 
[] Sample, information C] Catalog 
(Principal, 


IVORY SYSTEM 
Booklet, THE 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


NAT. SPORTS EQUIP. CO. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIV. 
AMERICAN CHAIN & 
CABLE CO. 


on "The 


Care and Treatment of [] Folder, "A Better Net'’ 
Athletic Equipment" 


PETERSEN & CO. 


JOHNSON Booklet 


Booklet, ‘Aids for Ath- RACINE 


New Sports Timer 
Catalog 
JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


[] Information 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
[] Additional posters 
How many? 


on Sport 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


U. S. RUBBER CO. 


[] Information 


VOIT RUBBER CO. 
[] Catalog of balls, rubber 
discus and bladders 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
[] Booklet, ‘The Proper 


Maintenance of Floors" 


WILSON SPORTING 


RUBBER & 
MFG. CO. 


NAT. SPORTSMAN INC. 


NEVINGER MFG. CO. GOODS 


Catalog 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS WILSON MFG. CO. 


[] Information 


coach, athletic director, physical director) 


No coupon honored unless position is stated 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


exceeding 500. Class B consists of 
schools with 150 to 500, and Class C 
schools have less than 150 students. 

The basketball season will open in 
January and end with a state cham- 
pionship tournament at the University 
of Texas in March. Every school re- 
gardless of enrollment competes for 
the championship, beginning with 
county eliminations. From 12 to 16 
counties make up the average district. 
These county champions then play off 
for the district title. Four district win- 
ners will meet in a regional tourna- 
ment to determine the teams to repre- . 
sent the eight sections at the state fi- 
nals in Austin. Last year’s champions, 
Carey, come from a high school of less 
than 100 students. 

J. G. GOOBER KEYEs, 


Texas H. S. Football Coaches’ Assn., 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches Association 
of America 


Fort Lauderdale clinic 


ANY of the outstanding swim- 

ming men in the country will 
lecture at the annual swimming clinic 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., during the 
Christmas recess. A partial list follows: 
Bob Kiphuth of Yale, Matt Mann of 
Michigan, Dave Armbruster of Iowa, 
Jim Reilly of Rutgers, Mike Peppe of 
Ohio State, Jack Persons of Duke, Al 
Gordon of Fort Lauderdale, and John 
Miller of Mercersburg, president of 
the Association. 

Separate programs are being pre- 
pared for the men’s intercollegiate, 
women’s intercollegiate and the inter- 
scholastic divisions. 

At the joint meeting of the swim- 
ming officials and Coaches Assn. of 
New Jersey in Newark, the program 
committee was exceptionally fortunate 
in having as a guest speaker Howard 
Strepp, a Princeton University alum-Y 
nus who at present is national aquatic 
director of Poland. 

Competition among the prep schools 
should be very interesting this year. 
Blair, Tome, Massanutten and Mer- 
cersburg again will be represented by 
exceptionally strong teams. The bril- 
liant schoolboy swimmer of 1937, David 
Tyler of Hartford, Conn., High School, 
is continuing his studies this year at 
Mercersburg Academy. 

North High School of Des Moines 
won first place at the first annual high 
school championships of Iowa. Clinton 
was second and Fort Dodge, third. The 
meet was held at the Iowa State Uni- 
versity under the direction of Charles 
McCaffree, Jr., former secretary of the 
Association. 

The Ohio state championships will 
be held at Ohio State University, and 
the Northern Ohio high school relays 
are slated for McKinley High School. 
The individual swimming champion- 
ships of Connecticut will be contested 
on March 19. 

ALFRED A. NEUSCHAEFER, 


Intersch. Swimming Coaches Assn., 
Trenton, N. J 
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FAMOUS COACHES EXPLAIN THEIR TRAINING RULES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


TRAINING TABLE 


“PROPER 
BALANCE 


IS ESSENTIAL 


FOODS FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL 


ATHLETES” 


Says John W. Bunn 
Basketball Coach 
Stanford University 


I foe problem of diets is always a difficult one. It is diffi- 
cult because of the many cults, theories, phobias, and 
individual eccentricities with respect to diets. However, 
in general a balance between the amount of carbohy- 
drates, proteins and fats should be maintained. This 
should be done regardless of the activity of the individ- 
ual.t According to Dr. Walter H. Brown’, head of the 
Division of Hygiene, Stanford University, who super- 
vises all training table diets at the University, this bal- 
ance in calories should contain 10-12°/, protein, 32-40% 
fat, and 50-58% carbohydrate. 

Fortunately, the problem of maintaining a proper diet 
with young athletes is not a difficult one. They are healthy, 
vigorous and always hungry. They are eager to do the 
thing that will help them best to gain their end, namely 
a place on the team. So, with the proper guidance, they 
will follow enthusiastically. 

The feeding of the Stanford basketball player during 
training consists of the following basic diet. He may 
have other food but he must have foods listed below 
included in his daily diet ir, order to provide a nutri- 
tional balance’: 


| quart of milk; 2 servings of fruit—one fresh; rye, corn, or 
wholewheat bread; 3 vegetables—one must be served raw, as in 
a salad (one should be leafy, and one a root); potatoes; butter— 
three pats; eggs—two, alone or in some food; meat (beef or lamb 
recommended) or fish, once daily; wholewheat cereal, once daily. 


The food should be cooked simply. Rich pastries, 
fried food, or highly seasoned food should be avoided. 
The normal diet should contain an adequate amount of 
the bulky, residue-containing foods to insure natural 
movements of the bowels.” 

The quantity of food that an individual needs is de- 
pendent, in general, upon the weight of the individual 
and upon his activity. Below are listed different levels 
of activity. Opposite these are listed the number of 
calories per pound of weight of the individual that are 
needed to maintain that level of activity®: 


Sleeping 43 calories per pound per hour 
Sitting (in class, study, eating, 

Light exercise (slow walking, 

archery, ete.) 1.10 " " 


Active exercise (golf, dancing, 
tennis, field hockey, baseball, 
tidiag, ofc.) 
Severe exercise (basketball, foot- 
ball, swimming, boxing, etc.) 3.00 4 


By tabulating the amount of time spent in each of the activity 
levels in twenty-four hours, one may calculate the energy consump- 
tion of the body in calories for a day. Carbohydrates and proteins 
yield approximately 1800 calories per pound. In fats there are 
approximately 4000 calories per pound. From this, the amount of 
food necessary to maintain this level may be determined. 


References: 


‘Brown, W. H. Constructive Hygiene Syliabus. Stanford University. 
°Sansum, W. D. The Normal Diet. C. V. Mosby Co. St. Louis, 1928 
‘Storey, T. A. Principles of Hygiene. Stanford Univ. Press, 1930. 
‘Sherman, H. C. Food and Health. Macmillan, 1934. 

oSherman, H. C. Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. Macmillan, 1937. 
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